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On the Origin and Meaning of Roman Names. 


Ir is remarkable, considering the great general resemblance of 
the two languages and literatures which we specially call clas- 
sical], in root and origin as to the languages, in development and 
full form as to the literature, that our relation and our debt to 
each should be so very different. Upon the whole, it may be 
supposed that we owe the Latin most. It is certainly the parent 
of our modern customs of thought to a singular degree, and 
very much more probably below the surface than it is apparently, 
though this last is much. The continuing tendency of modern 
research seems to be to attribute more and more of present 
European habit and civilization to the local element or to 
old surviving Latinism, and less and less to any peculiarities 
which may have been imported by conquering Teutons from 
their forests. 

The modern European general system of proper names is a 
methodical one of family naming, which has grown up within 
historical times from a system of purely individual naming, and 
which bears upon itself so strongly this latter character, that 
under circumstances of solemnity, formalism, and antiquity, the 
Christian or individual name is the true one, and the surname 
only an adventitious excrescence still. In use however, which is 
the real mistress as to such things, the surname is now the real 
and principal: the generic and specific character of the two 
descriptions of names have become converted. Once John or 
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William was the proper or generic name, and Johnson, William- 
son, or the name of the place of residence, additions for the 
purpose of differentiating or distinguishing one John or William 
from another: now use has altered this, and, if a man is asked 
his name, he mentions his surname, the Christian name serving 
simply as a specifie differentiation, a distinction within the family. 

This is nothing wonderful; but it is an interesting question 
in regard of it, whether it is to be considered as a type or law 
of the regular progress of the language of proper names with 
advancing civilization, or whether it is a fact arising from his- 
torical and accidental causes. For we must consider that the 
language of proper names in its two branches, of persons and 
places, is a thing with its own laws, and these different, to a 
certain extent, in each country and dialect: and that any loose 
reasoning and etymologizing about particular proper names in 
particular languages must be quite valueless, except so far as 
we understand the manner of application of such names, the 
history of their origin, attribution, and change. Such reasoning 
as, especially with regard to local names, is not unfrequent in 
ethnological and antiquarian investigations, where no account is 
taken who gave the names, who used them, what they meant by 
them, and what language their significance, from these con- 
siderations, is to be understood in, goes altogether at random, 
and can lead to no result. In the same manner the comparison, 
with a view to etymology, of proper names in one language with 
those of another needs as a preliminary, to make it at all to be 
depended on, an investigation of the laws of place-naming and 
man-naming in those countries; otherwise we do not even know 
what the names mean. In Mr Pott’s admirable book, for in- 
stance, it is quite common to find names which are palpably in 
their signification local, and have passed from places to persons, 
from local to surnames, investigated and derived as if they were 
simple personal names: that is, Mr Pott, such transition not 
having been in the same manner the usage in Germany, reasons 
on English surnames as he would on German, without any account 
taken of this particular law and practice, and so much of course 
of his reasoning is useless. 

Is it then to be considered that the transition, so simple and 
unavoidable as perhaps it seems to us, when we look how it has 
taken place with us, from individual to family naming, naturally 
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takes place with the advance of civilization according to a 


general law of the language of human names? Or is it a par- 
ticular law and practice of our modern European languages, 
which has a previous cause perhaps in history, but none in 
nature ? 

The limits between history and tradition on the one side, 
and nature on the other, are everywhere difficult enough to 
draw, but nowhere more difficult than in anything relating to 
language. In the present case, there is against the supposition 
that this is a natural law the fact that nothing of the kind 
seems to have had even a tendency to take place of itself in the 
high civilizations of the East; that the highest and most perfect 
civilization, (so far as we can imagine civilization without Chris- 
tianity), which the world probably even yet has seen, the Greek, 
continued to the last without any approach to family naming, 
and, with as much need for personal distinguishment as we have, 
did perfectly well without it. On the side of its naturalness is 
the fact that surnames are common, essentially, to all the 
Western and European nations, not only the evidently Latinic 
ones; and the fact of their previous perfect existence, as we 
shall see, in Latin. 

An intermediate supposition, if so it may be called, may to 
a certain degree be made. If we use the term aristocratic in a 
wide sense, or if we like to express by any other word a strong 
attachment to family relations and honour to family and heredi- 
tary distinctions, it is evident that there is in the origin of the 
practice of family naming something of this aristocratic feeling, 
though the continuance afterwards and uniform carrying it out 
has been a matter of simple convenience. It is the absence 
of this peculiar family or aristocratic feeling which has appa- 
rently from the first, so far as one thing can be considered to 
have done so, differenced the East from the West. Greece par- 
took of both, and hence perhaps much of her once preeminent 
place in civilization and in literature: but in personal naming 
she was individual and oriental. The aristocratic feeling, which 
early Greek history indeed abundantly presents to us, seems 
yet not to have been of that dogged, unyielding, penetrative 
character, which moulded Rome into what it afterwards became : 
and there was something perhaps in the language itself of 
Greece, in its unlimited power of composition (which the Romans, 
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though they had in theirs, were too conservative to use)', and 
something in the perpetual mental readiness and liveliness of the 
people, which helped the matter. As it was, the Greeks never 
either on the one side let any of their commonest names, 
Dionysius, Demetrius, &c., degenerate into a mere family diffe- 
rentiant or praeenomen, never allowed any name of any kind to 
adhere to a family (except in exceptional cases, royal for in- 
stance) and become a surname, and never allowed any adjunct 
or cognomen to supplant, or take its place as a formal distinction 
with, the individual name. How they found names enough to 
distinguish each individual, we may wonder; but the fact is, 
that when it came to the point of distinction they did much as 
we do: Anyoobévns AnuocSévovs Maaneds is about as much descrip- 
tion as we should give now, the difference being that the Greek 
adjuncts never converted themselves, like the English, into 
real names, but the individual name was always kept living. 
Accidental designations also or nicknames too, as we know, 
(which in point of fact are the practical unformal distinctions in 
a state of society where names are not much written and regis- 
tered), were most abundant: only they never became real or 
family names, as at Rome. 

How much of the moral superiority of character, and final 
political prevalence, of the Roman over the Greek was connected 
with the strong family feeling of the former, and the singular 
absence of it in the latter, is a question which cannot but come 
across us in thus distinguishing their systems of naming: but 
our business is not just now to pursue it. 

Supposing then the origination and habitual use of surnames 
to be not a regular law of the language of proper names, but a 
moral and ethnical law, a particular case of the moral character 
and development of nations, arising from their feelings as to 
family: and supposing such system of naming to have prevailed 
among the Romans, and now, in many countries after long 
barbarian intermission, to prevail again in modern times ;—is 


1 Roman compound cognomina were as Centumalus and perhaps Poplicola, 
so easily formed, that one wonders at are of uncertain composition, and there 
the rarity of them. There were a few are some numeral compounds, like T'i- 
urban or local ones, such as T'uscivicanus, geminus, Tricostus, Tricipitinus. These 
Celimontanus : a few regularcompounds I think are the principal actually ex- 


like Ahenobarbus and Crassipes: some, __ isting. 
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the connexion between the Roman naming and ours historical, or 


analogical and moral? is our practice of surnaming a Latinism, 
a coming out into view of the old historical stream after under- 
ground or at least somewhat hidden flow, or is it a Teutonism 
and modernism arising from the same renewed causes within the 


Jast 500 years in Europe from which it arose at Rome or in Italy 


centuries before ? 


This large question I ain no farther going to try to answer 


now than by endeavouring to make out as accurately as I can 


what the Roman system of personal naming, as compared with 


ours, was: I should be glad to lay down a stone or two which 


might help any one towards a future building. 


We must not follow too strictly the grammarians’ division of 
5 


a full Roman name into pranomen, nomen, cognomen, and be- 


sides this perhaps agnomen, and what more besides!, Properly 


1 The word cognomen (or cognonien- 
tun) is not, like agnomen and prwnomen, 
a compound of nomen, signifying an ad- 
ditional name, but is an independent 
formation, like nomen itself, from the 
verb. Noscere meant originally to mark 
it 
out of use to a certain degree in this 


or take notice of, but, as it was, wei 





sense, its preterite nésse remaining in full 
use for ‘to have marked’ or ‘to know’: 
into the place of noscere came the after- 
formation cognoscere. Just so nunen, 
signifying originally what a thing is 
marked, distinguished, or recognized 
by, came to signify what it is described 
as or enumerated under, and the fresh 
formation cognoimcn was ayplicd to the 


special name of distinction or recogni 


tion. Nomen was applied altogeth« r 


generically, to signify large numbers, 
according to the Roman mguilitary or 
classificatory spirit, which in comparison 
with the whole despised individuals. 
Coynomen and nomen, being primarily 
the same in meaning, are naturally 
used, either of them without the other, 
vaguely and loosely : the fact I wish to 
call attention to is, that, when they are 
used together or contrasted, nomen is 
the whole family part of the name, cog- 


nomen the individual epithet. Of such 





looseness in use as there was of the 
word coynomen, there were two special 
reasons. One was, that a man might be 
considered in a manner to inherit his 
father’s cognomen as a cognomen to 
himseif (as well as a part of his nomen): 
but this consideration with the Romans 
was involved with the idea of its fresh 
or continued applicability to himself, 
and hence endless confusion in Roman 
nanies. Compare the ianguage of the 
elder Scipio about the name Africanus 
in the Somnium Scipionis. In ‘Tu 
Maximus ille es Unus qui nobis cune- 
tando restituis rem’ the Maximus was 
doubtless intended significantly, though 
the Fabius here alluded to inherited the 
name from his fathers: but he deserved 
it too. The other reason for the loose- 
ness was, that the third word of a Ro- 
man name was that by which it most 
frequently happened that the man was 
addressed and called: and hence the 
Greeks called it rpoonyopixdy, and the 
Romans loosely coynomen. For abund- 
ant instances of the relative use of nomen 
and cognomen, see Perizonius, Animady. 
Hist. lib. 2. 
am not much aware, whether for in- 


Of the use of agnomen I 


stance it stands rightly or not in Cic, 
De Invent. 9. 
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speaking, the nomen was the family part of every full name, 





that part which had previously belonged to the father, ex- 


actly similar to our surname: it very constantly, as with many 


surnames of ours, consisted of more than one word, and in the 


central times of Roman history, in the case of genuine Roman 


and distinguished families, was pretty certain to do so!. The 


prenomen and cognomen made up the individual part of the 


name, the one preceding, the other following the nomen: a 


preenomen there always was, and it served for interfratral dis- 


tinction in usage like our Christian name: a true cognomen 


1 Dionysius Hal. (3. 70), in distin- 
guishing the two words of the name 
Attius Navius into a family and an indi- 


vidual part, does not—as we should be 


inclined to do, after the analogy of 


Caius Marius &c.—make them a preeno- 
men and nomen, but a nomen and an 
bvou.a mpoonyopiKdyv or quasi-cognomen : 
the reason apparently being, that Nuvius 
is the name which he calls him by, and 
that the third usual Roman name seems 
to him, as to Plutarch, to be the real 
name, the prenomen to be a formal nu- 
meration of little consequence. At Rome, 
in Dionysius’s time, each Roman might 
be considered to have his formal, his 
ancestral, and his colloquial (apoovyo- 
pixov) name: these were used under 
different circumstances, and this differ- 
ent use it was which produced the Ro- 
man popular triplicity of name, for in 
fact the number was quite irregular : 
most Romans had more than one family 
name, and the distinction between ac- 
tual cognomina and titles or additions 
was very vague. It was the colloquial 
or society name which the Grecks, as 
Dionysius above, were most ready to 
consider the real one. 

Liddell and Scott render évoua spoc- 
myopixoy ‘surname,’ which it certainly 
was, though the rendering shows the 
exceeding difficulty of transferring from 
one language to another words relating 
to the usage of names. But in fact the 
best way of comparing Roman naming 
at the end of the republic (that is, after 





it had come to its own full develop- 
ment, and before its Italianism was lost 


through mixture, and the wideness of 


the empire) with modern would be to 
leave out of consideration the gentile 
name altogether. The prenomen and 
third or fourth name were a Roman's 
two names in use, like our Christian and 
surnames: in this sense the prosegoric 
names were the real surnames. Setting 
aside our patronymic surnames, those 
ending in -s, -son, &c., which are analo- 


gous to the Roman gentile names, all 


ge 
our other surnames have probably their 
exact analogues among the Roman pros- 
egoric names: and the origin in both 
cases is substantially the same: they are 
cognomina or epithets become family 
names. The Roman names, though 
never probably, like ours, single as re- 
gards the distinction between przno- 


mina and gentile names, were once inde- 


’ pendent, like ours, of these epithetal or 


sur-names, and we may trace the accre- 
tion of these as of our modern ones. In 
use, they differed from our surnames in 
this, that the prenomen, except as be- 
tween brothers, was a mark rather of 
formality and respect, while the surname 
was the more familiar: this is probably 
the real point of Horace (Sat. ii. 5. 32) — 
‘gaudent prenomine molles Auricule 
&e.’ 

A comparison of the Roman list of 
surnames with ours, which I should 
like to give in another paper, may per- 
haps illustrate the analogy. 
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there commonly was not. For a true cognomen, according to 
the natural meaning of the word, was a distinctive title or nick- 
name given to the individual on account of something peculiar to 
him: the difference in this between the Roman and Greek usage 
was simply that the Roman cognomen was more formally 
adopted by the individual, and, besides this, in the next genera- 
tion became very likely a branch family name, the nomen for the 
future consisting of two words, one a gencric family name, the 
other a branch or specific one. Hence, in saying that the in- 
dividual part of the name consisted of preenomen and cognomen, 
we must say in regard of the latter, ‘ where there was one.’ 

A Roman name therefore in its full form described the 
family, stem, branch, and bough, in a way better for historical 
or as we may say heraldic! purposes than any other system of 
naming, and better also than medizval escutcheons with their 
quarterings, which marked xlliances more satisfactorily than 
ramifications. As to the individual, Roman names lived in the 
head and the tail, or, taking (under botanical correction) another 
metaphor, they were exogenous, growing on the outside, (begin- 
ning and end), with an inert mass in the middie, not necessary 
to the every-day livingness and usage of the name, but of 
historical only and family interest. Not only cognomina, but 
prenomina also, became added as branch differentiants to 
the family name and new prznomina prefixed to them for in- 
dividuals. And in practice a man’s name was his prenomen 
and his lasé family name, that is, that representing the last 
branch or lowest species: so completely was it possible for the 
intervening part to drop from use, even when in family tradition, 
in connexion with family images, &c., it must have been preserved, 
that we may have a man’s name occurring historically in every 
varicty of usage, over and over agzuin, and yet be unable to 
supply the stem family name, except by conjecture and con- 


clusion. An instance known to every one is the case of Verres: 


1 Roman heraldry, or the cu rd which certain officers had. Thus those 
signification of family distinctions, may Marcii who bore the surname of Rex 
be considered to have consisted partly in stamped their coins with the head of 
the famous custom of family in ’ King Ancus (in fact, but for his popu- 
which was closely connected with the larity, the surname must rather have 
names, and partly in the right of stammp- grated on Roman ears), the Flori with 


ing coined money with theirown badge, a flower, & 
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that he was of the Cornelii!' Dr Donaldson appears to have 
established satisfactorily, but, often as he is named, it is never 
otherwise than as C. Verres. 

This is simple enough, so simple as perhaps to be wearisome: 
but it is singular how little thought has been given to it in much 
that has been written about Roman History. The great leader 
astray in this matter is Plutarch?, who is a remarkable instance 
how much care is needed in writing about proper names of 
another country or language than one’s own, even so nearly 
connected as Rome was with Greece at that time, and when the 
writer is a Plutarch. He understood the proper naming of his 
own country, and never thinks therefore of deriving Greek names 
as if they were significant in the individual, as if Alcibiades was 
the strongest or doubly strongest among men, or Pericles the 
most glorious: he knew that the names were either recurring 
ones in the family, or common and trivial, or of hope and good 
omen, but anyhow not significant. But, in writing a Roman 
life, the first thing he does is to conclude the significance of the 
apparent cognomen, and to find a meaning for it®: this signifi- 
eancy he finds sometimes in the individual, sometimes in a 
predecessor in the family: but always with the appearance not 


1 The passages cited by Dr Donald- this kind did not produce the fashion of 


son in the paper referred to (Proceed- 
ings of the Philolog. Soc. vol. 4) are 
very illustrative both of the distinction 
of nomen and cognomen, and of the 
dropping out of use of the old gentile 
name. 

2 It is to be remembered that in this 
Plutarch is true to himself, that is, puts 
on Roman feelings to write a Roman 
life, only that perhaps he a little over- 
does and misapplies them. The living- 
ness of names was extraordinary among 
the Romans, and they punned upon 
them in a manner whick would shock our 
propriety, at the same time that they 
drew moral lessons from them with very 
little regard to history. Every one 
knows how Cicero rings changes of ridi- 
cule on the name of Verres. It is only 
remarkable that the exceeding openness 


of the Roman surnames to ridicule of 





abstaining from it: but perhaps it is the 
same (as we should call it) want of good 
taste, a remarkable want from first to 
last among the Romans, which caused 
in the first instance the very large num- 


ber of surnames descriptive of bodily 


: defects (comparatively few of such nick- 


names having become surnames in mo- 
dern times) and caused afterwards Cice- 
ro’s punning. The Romans thought 
much of ‘fausta nomina’: the Greeks 
did not seem to think much of the sig- 
nificancy of their names, with the ex- 
ception of some remarkable cases of 
omination, (like that of Hegesistratus in 
Herodotus, ) nor to pun on them. 

3 His derivation of the gentile name 
Emilius from atuvdos is of a different 
nature, and is connected with the sup- 
posed early relation of that gens to 
Pythagoras. 
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so much of delivering a historical fact, as of guessing something 


he was bound to give an account of}. 
5 


Plutarch was a wise man, and had of course some reason in 


what he was doing: and, though probably in his time living 


Roman cognomination, except as to grand titles, had come to 


5 


an end, yet it existed at the time of most of his heroes, and 


any third or fourth word of a Roman name might have been 


a cognomen, though neither he nor we have right to assume 


it was. 


His account of the giving of the cognomen of Magnus 


to Pompey is reasonable, and has every appearance of truth’. 


1 In respect of Cicero, Plutarch has 
a story that he was advised to drop or 
change his name, but answered that 
instead of that he would make it more 
famous than that of Scaurus or Catulus. 
The story is utterly without point, for 
Cicero as Roman names went was a very 
good name, and could not be considered 
of any disagreeable significance, like 
Scaurus and so many others, and the 
two names compared with it can have 
no sort of reason for their juxtaposition. 
The idea of dropping a family name for 
its signification was utterly un-Roman, 
but in Cicero’s time there was a sort of 
Greek idea of honorary cognomination 
abroad, which might have given some 
occasion for the story. Pompey, for in- 
stance, so far as we ean tell, took the 
name of Magnus, (which was much too 
empty, undistinctive, and ambitious for 
a true Roman cognomen, though others 
besides Pompey, a Roscius for instance, 
Cic. Pro Sex. Rose. Am. 6, bore it), in 
stead of his father’s cognomen of Strabo, 
perhaps with the idea that Cicero’s ad- 
This name of Magnus had 


been half taken, in a similar manner, by 


visers had. 


the younger Scipio before. 

The celebrated eicer or wart like a 
vetch or pea is not attributed by Plu- 
tarch, in the case of Cicero, to his own 


nose, but to that of one of his ancestors, 







who, Plutarch sagely concludes, must 
have been a most distinguished man, 
for his descendants not to have been 


ashamed of the appellation, In the case 


of Sulla, he attributes the red or spotted 
face which the word was supposed to 
mean to Sulla himself, though Sul/a was 
a family name as well as Cicero. (See 
Morelli.) 

But returning to Cicero, the Roman 
list of herbal surnames is a curious one, 
without any modern analogue that I 
know of. Pliny (knowing nothing about 
the wart) considers Cicero and others 
of them to have arisen, ‘ut quisque 
aliquod optime genus sereret.’ But, with 
the disregard common then for consistent 
or analogous derivation, he derives Peso 
a pisendo, putting among the herbal 
surnames Jahius and Lentulus, whose 


position there is doubtful, Fabius being 





only a gentile name, and Lentulus being 
as probably a diminutive from dentus. 
ut Piso, Cicero, Caepio, Tubcro are evi- 
dently names closely analogous. T'ubero, 
however, like Dorso and Tubertus, may 
mean ‘hunchback.’ 

2 Pomp. 13. Plutarch’s account of 
the origin of the name of Sura among 
the Lentuli (Cic. 17), a very curious 
story, is not altogether improbable. But 
of all surnames the most difficult to 
understand as to their application (ex- 
cept on the supposition of badges or 
signs) are the independent substantives 
like this (not descriptive or names of 
trades). Some of them may be of appli- 
cation natural enough, as Bestia, Asellus, 
Vitulus, and Catulus (if a substantive), 
even perhaps Lupus, Taurus, Serofu 


(about which howeverthere is aJoe Miller 
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But it is to be noted that the rifeness and rampancy of cogno- 


mination in the later days of the republic and the high aristo- 


} 


cratic families (in some, as the Metelli', it was as regular as 


with the Ptolemies) was a Greek, or rather not Greek but 


Oriental, anything but Roman, fashion. 


The cases however of really historical cognomination are 


after all comparatively but few, and, where there is an account 


of such, we generally find it to be a family tradition assigning 


the origin, perhaps remote, of a branch family name. Many of 


these traditions are indeed truly Roman. Such is that of the 


name Lenas, menticned by Cicero (Brut. 14), in honour of the 


Popillius who first bore it, that, as he was once performing 


solemn sacrifice as Consul and Flamen in his lena or sacrificial 


dress, a sudden sedition and 


riot of the people against the 


fathers and government was announced; but that on his coming 


forth in his sacred dress the majesty of his presence and power 


of his address at once appeased it. 


The origin of the name 


Pretextatus among the Papirii, related by Macrobius, if we may 


venture to divide it in half and detach the comic story (too long 


tv tell) associated with it, is characteristic and not improbable 2. 


story) &e.: but the famous Decian sur- 
name Mus, also Musca, Merula, Me- 
renda, Fimbria, and abundance more,— 
how they car have ever been epithets we 
cannot imagine. Seneca (de Brev. Vit. 
13) gives an account of the origin of 
the Claudian cognomen Caudex, that it 
means a raft, and that the first who bore 
it was the first who persuaded the Ro- 
mans ‘navem conscendere :’ fact, reason, 
and application seem all alike wonderful. 
The story of the origin of the name 
Scipio is well known (Macrob. Sat. 6), 
that the first Scipio for his filial dutiful- 
ness in supporting his father received 
his name of ‘Staff?’ the substantival ap- 
plication is intelligible here, but the 
story seems an instance showing that 
for such application the circumstances 
must be peculiar. 

1 The two most multicognominal 
families seem to have been the Fabii 
and the Metelli, and the former in their 


surname Maximus anticipated and out- 





did the later Magnus: but this name, 
both as to its superlative form and its 
ambitiousness, is nearly singular. The 
superlative form for a cognomen is how- 
ever intelligible enough: the compara- 
tive Nobilior, of the Fulvii, is more re- 
markable, 

2 It is on occasion of this name of 
Pretextutus that Avienus, one of the 


Macrobian interlocutors, asks a most 





alarming question for all etymologists of 
surnames: namely, ‘‘cum nullus sit qui 
appelletur suo nomine vel Togatus vel 
Trabeatus vel Palud > Praetexta- 
tus nomen habeatur.” The answer is 
‘Casus,’ and the historical story alluded 
to in the text. But ‘casus’ in general, 
and where there is no historical story to 
is unsatisfactory: and the principle 


ion among similar objects for 





surnames is a terrible crux. On any 
theory, of signs or other, we may ask 
like Avienus, How is it that so many 


people are called Lamb, or Bull, whereas 
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The order of a Roman name was not of any very particular 
consequence, except so far as that the regular ordinary pre- 
nomina would come first, and the stem family name as much as 
possible in the middle. There are several words which are com- 
monly described as being used either for pranomina or cog- 
nomina!. What is thus described consists of two facts. One, 
that in the later times of the republic, when the special family 
feeling, though it had come to its height, was rather through 
luxury, mixture of foreign custom &c, losing its simplicity and 
genuineness, the use of prenomina became more irregular, and 
parts of the family name which had dropped, old cognomina in 
the family, names from connected families, or even honorary 
titles, came to be given as preenomina. Hence, as a strong 
case, the confused nomenclature of the earlier Emperors: adop- 
tion a good deal contributed to this confusion. The other 
fact which has caused it to be said that many words are pre- 
nomina and cognomina both is that certain names attached to 
particular families occur sometimes written before the stem 
family name, sometimes after it: in the earlier times commonly 
before. Whether in this latter use they were praenomina in the 
ordinary sense of the word, that is, served for distinction between 
brothers, or whether they were family names put before the 
stem one (sometimes with us now we find whole families, besides 
their particular Christian names, bearing a sort of family Chris- 
tian name common to all),—we cannot well tell. Everything is 
of course uncertain in the earlier history, though probably the 
names and the usage of them less so than anything else, because 
this is what the family traditions would most truly preserve. 
If we could suppose ourselves to find an irregularity of names 
in the earlier times of the republic yielding for a time to system, 
and then reappearing again in the later, it might be one argument 
nobody is called Cow, or Horse, or 
Sheep ? 


Moon exists, and not that of Sun? As no 


imperfect idea of what surnames have 
How is it that the surname of existed, or even do exist, and the neces- 


sary partia/ness of all reasoning about 








answer but ‘chance’ in some shape can 
be given, it may perhaps be concluded 
that surnames must have arisen from 


not a very large number of individuals : 
and possibly that the spread of some 


caused the extinction of others. But 





one thing is to be considered, that Avie- 


nus then, and we now, have but a very 


names is the great difficulty of it. 

1 Such words are Opiter and Procu- 
Hostus, Vopiscus. 
Agrippa, Volero, perhaps Mammercus. 


Julus : 


lus, of the Virginii, 
nd Fusus, as cognomina of the 
Julii and Furii, are in many respects 


analogous to them. But on this more 





needs saying than I can say now. 
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to induce us to believe the former to have been a period of 


aristocratic growth and systematization, as the latter undoubtedly 
was a period of decline: but we cannot probably know much 
about it. 

It is to be observed, that Roman titular cognomina were at 
all times much more common than from merely reading the 
history we should be led to imagine. It is only those attached 
to the most famous individuals, or else those which passed into 
family names and became grammatical cognomina, that we 


easily become aware of. The great mass of them have not 


made their way out of the Fasti. What is to be thought of 


the early names apparently of this kind which rise above the 
surface, is a very vexed point. We have no canon to distinguish 
honorary titles from mere local designations, and Collatinus, 
Coriolanus, and many others, may be the one or may be the 
other: the fact of the real abundance of such honorary titles 
might lead us to suppose they would be the former, only that 
this very abundance would naturally cause any of the latter, if 
they did arise, to be interpreted in the other way. 

The relation of the cognomen to the nomen, which I have 
thus endeavoured perhaps to set in a little clearer light than we 
generally look at it in, is not very difficult: that of the regular 
prenomen to the nomen is more difficult, and in some respects, 
so far as we can make it out, more interesting, as bringing us 
nearer to the origin and principle of the whole system. It is 
also that which most properly bears upon the question with 
which we started, how far the Roman system of family names is 
to be considered, and whether historically or analogically, con- 
nected with our own. Still, it was impossible to pursue it pro- 
perly without the considerations, relating to the cognomen, which 
have been given above. 

The subject is so extensive, that anything like a full investi- 
gation of it, if it is to be made, must be deferred till another 
paper: but we may perhaps fur the present say, that, so far as 
we can consider the system of Roman naming independent of 
cognomination, (that is, consider the relation of praenomina and 
nomina alone), we seem to come to something different both 
from the Greek and modern systems. These last, so far as the 
individual names are concerned, are similar: that is, while our 


modern system is Roman in its use of family names, it is like 
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Greek, not like Roman in its native individual names, those I 
mean not introduced by religious usage from sacred sources. 
The old Saxon individual names, in use now as Christian ones, 
are the counterpart in signification of many Greck names, and 
the two are readily intertranslatable. 

But, in piercing backwards towards the origin of Roman, 
naming, we do not seem to get towards any system of single 
individual naming, but only towards two different systems of 
binominalism. Varro says indeed that the Romans had originally 
only one name: but this seems merely to mean that Romulus 
and his supposed contemporaries are described with one only, 
even if we are to suppose this true, which it hardly is. Romulus 
had his second name of Quirinus, and others of the time, both men 
and women, have their two names together,—Titus Tatius, Acca 
Larentia, Rea Sylvia ;—the binominalism appears from the first. 

The peculiarity of this binominalism is, that in certain cases 
it is necessary, the separate names will not stand by themselves, 
or, as we may say, the whole name is bi-adjectival. Thus 
Quintus, the fifth, will not stand by itself to identify a man, 
nor will Lucilius (the son of Lucius): but Quintus Lucilius, ‘the 
fifth son of Lucius,’ will mark him. Thus the existence of 
the merely numerational preenomina, Quintus, Sextus, &c., which 
appear as early as any, plainly imply a family name with which 
they must have gone: at the same time the universal termina- 
tion of the gentile or family names in -ius, which we must 
consider patronymic or adjectival, shows that neither could these 
have stood by themselves, and formed individual names, like 
our Christian names. The root of Roman designation, in this 
line of investigating it, is not true naming, but cataloguing as 
belonging to a family or gens. For a long time in Roman his- 
tory women were named in no other way’. 


1 The Greeks, so far as they were portance being called or known by it: 


able to form a consistent idea of Roman some considered the prenomen the indi- 
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naming at all, may be said to have come 
practically to the conclusion we seem 
to be arriving at here, namely that the 
Romans had no individual name at all, 
such as theirs were, (and as our Christian 
names once were). That the gentile or 
central name was not such, they clearly 
understood, no person of any family im- 


vidual name: on which Plutarch, who 
on the whole seems to have thought so 
himself, observes that in that case Ro- 
man women had no names at all. On 
the other hand, against those who con- 
sidered the third name (as Plutarch 
terms it, not émévuzov, cognomen) the 
true individual name, Posidonius urged 
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But it is clear that besides this sort of binominalism, if it 
is so to be called, there was another, which, so far as we can 
judge, was general in Italy. What this second binominalism 
arose from, is more than I can at present follow out: possibly 
from an usage of adopting a name from both father and mo- 
ther’s family: and to a certain extent probably from bilingu- 
alism, one name being an interpretation of the other, or an 
addition to it in another language and for another city. Any- 
how, if there is one thing we may conclude about old Italian 
names in general, it is that they were bivocabular. 

I will leave for another paper such an etymological classi- 
fication and analysis of Italian and Roman names as I can make: 
the nature and purpose of the names—much in fact which has 
been said in this paper—is best illustrated by such an analysis, 
but there has not been room for it. Other avocations have 
prevented this paper from being digested as I wish it had been, 
but the reader will make excuse. 


J. G. 


least so Perizonius tries to make out. 
(Animadv. Hist. c. 3.) 

The Greeks, though they did not 
consider the gentile name the true indi- 


the fact, that many Romans had but two; 
the three famous ones who were in this 
case having been, besides Coruncanius 
and some other ancients, Marius, Ser- 
Mummius. It is remarkable 


torius, vidual one, yet used it, whenever for 





that this last, though he had a true cog- 
nomen, Achaicus, mentioned by Plu- 
tarch in this place, is not considered by 
him to have had what he eal's a third 
name, by which he means a second 


family name. He and the others be- 


longed to none of the ancient families, 


which had branched out. (Plut. Mar. 1.) 

In the later times of the republic, 
the names Prima, Secunda, Tertia &e., 
used to distinguish daughters, began 
apparently to become real names, that 
is to be applied arbitrarily, without re- 
gard of their numerical significance. At 


any reason it was most convenient to 
their purposes, to designate the man by, 
as Pausanius uses Atilius, (Achaic. ec. 7, 
fin.) His account there of the Roman 
system of naming is interesting. The 
to the Greeks, 


that Plutarch repeats his explanation of 


System was so strange 
it almost with each life: in his Coriola- 
nus (It) is an elaborate comparison of 
the Roman cognomina with the Greek 
royal epithets, with no mention of the 
somewhat important distinction of the 
first becoming possibly hereditary, the 


second not so. 
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Latin-English Lexicography. 


*‘ Ein Schriftsteller, der seine Vorgiinger nicht zu iibertreffen und seiner 
Schrift nicht nach Vermégen die méglichste Vollkommenheit zu geber 
verdient nicht den Namen eines ehrlichen Mannes.” ScHELLER. 

Literature. Du Cange, Pref. Gloss. Walch, J. G. Hist. crit. Ling. Lat. ed. 3. 
Lips. 1761. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. ed. Ern. iii. 316—455. Noltenii Lex. Lat. Ling. 


Antibarb. vol. ii. Berol. 1780. (contains a complete list of Lexicons &c.); Pref. 


Lexici Rob. Steph. ed. Lond. An article ‘“‘ Veber die Einrichtung eines Thesaurus 


der Latein. Sprache,” in Wolf’s Analekten ii. 2, by Koler. Pellissier, ‘Rechercl 


rcehes 
sur les lexiques anciens,” in the Bulletin du Bibliophile, 1836. pp. 119, 329. 
Griifenhan, Gesch. der klass. Philologie u. s. w. ii. 266 se 


|. 323 seq., iv. 205-—2 
Lersch, Sprachphilosophie der Alten, i. 92 seq., ii. 143 seq, 223 seq., lil, 113 seq. 
Griisse, Lehrbuch einer allg. Litteriirgesch. u. s. w. i. 537 seq., 742 seq., ii. 
pt. 1. 794 seq., pt. 3. 663 seq. Engelmann’s Bibliotheca Philologica. Dr Otto, 
“Ueber den gegenwiirtigen Stand der lat. Lexicographie nebst Andeutungen zur 
Verbesserung derselben,” in the Ally. Monatsschrift fiir Wissenschaft u. Litteratur. 
Braunschweig, 1853. pp. 990. Hand, Lehrbuch des lateinischen Stils. ed. 2. 1839. 
Book i. cc. 4, 5 (History and character of the Latin language). 


(This list is intended to assist the inquirer who wishes to take a 
comprehensive view of the general subject. Otto’s article, though not 
free from errors, contains a good rough sketch. Koler’s is confused, 
but has much useful matter. Pellissier unfortunately I have not seen, 
nor Walch. Above all the student should read carefully the prefaces 
of all the chief Lexicons. But more of this anon.] 


Ix the days when no man could be content with his name until 
he ora wittier friend had twisted it into an anagram,—had found, 
as they would phrase it, the omen in nomine,—in those merry 
times it was said or sung of the Augustinian monk Ambrogio da’ 
Calepio!, that men did well to call him Calepinus, who like a 
true pelicanus fed a brood of lean plagiarists on his own best 
blood. A rapid survey of the history of Latin-English Lexico- 
graphy will bring before us many such ill-requited pelicans, 
whose labours deserve to be held in grateful remembrance, and 
whose very errors may be instructive to those who, ambitious 


1 On the Oglio, between Bergamo Our Cambridge epigrammatist Duport 
and Brescia. Calepinus, like Lambinus, cannot resist the temptation of punning 
enriched the French Lexicons. Calepin on such a name as Ambrosius Calepinus 


is a note-book, or common-place-book. (xkahds—mivew, Musce subsec. p. 132). 
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of new conquests in this department of scholarship, would em- 
ploy themselves upon it to the best advantage. 


Lexicography, strictly speaking, is an offspring of modern 
science'. The wellbred Roman despised every literature but 
his own and the Greek 2, sermones utriusque lingue; nor did he 


master his one foreign language, as dead languages ‘must be 


mastered, by the help of dictionaries. It was taught in Italy, 


more and more generally from the end of the second Punic war, 


by educated slaves, by grammarians (grammatici, litterati) in 


their patrons’ houses or in their schools, nay, at last, to scandal- 
ize Tacitus*® and all sober Quirites, by Grecule ancille in the 


nursery. 


These exiles, it need scarce be said, brought with them the 


most approved treatises of their craft (réyva, artes); thus while 


in Greece grammatical analysis was called forth by, and exer- 


cised upon, an existing national literature, the growth of Latin, 


as a written language, was greatly influenced by foreign rules of 


art. The Greek philosophy of language was transplanted fullgrown 


into Italy; and they who desire to penetrate into the principles 


which quicken and support the offshoot, must seek the first germs 
of the parent stock in the etymologies of Homer‘ and the dark 
oracles of Pythagoras®. They must watch its fortunes as it was 


1 See the Preface to Grimm’s Dic- 
tionary ; also Alex. Flegler in the All- 
gem. Monatsschr. 1853. p. 284, where he 
remarks that one powerful instrument 
of the lexicographer, comparative philo- 
logy, was wanting to the most cultivated 


Greeks and Romans, partly on account | 


of their scanty stock of materials, but 
mainly because they had not attained to 
the “universelle Standpunkt,” to which 
the Christian doctrine of the unity of 
mankind has raised us. The sharp dis- 
tinction which they drew between the 
Greco-Roman and the barbarian world 
made them overlook those finer points of 
contact, which soften down the transi- 
tion from the rudest to the most culti- 
vated nations. 


2 Krause (Geschichte der Erziehung 
u. s. w. Halle, 1851. p. 280) cites Fr. 
Cramer, dissert. de studiis que veteres ad 





aliarum gentium contulerunt linguas. 
Sundiz. 1844. 4to. 

3 Dial. c. 29. 

4 Cf. his derivations of Odysseus, 
Astyanax, é\égas (€Nedalpoua), Képas 
(kpaivw). Odyss. xix. 562 seq., Lersch 
iii. 3 seq., Griifenh. i. 154 seq., where 
may be seen numerous examples of sig- 
nificant names (dvéuara érdévuya), from 
Hesiod, the Orphic lyric and tragic poets. 
Euripides in particular, “the etymolo- 
ger among tragedians” (Etymol. Magn. 
s. v. "Audiwv) did much to foster a 
grammatical spirit among his country- 
men. The names Aias, Helene, Poly- 
nices, will occur at once to the reader. 
From Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23 § 29, it would 
seem that such allusions abounded in 
hymns to the gods. 

5 He taught that of all things, sav- 
ing always the prerogative of number, 
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tended; dwarfed, or dissected, by philosophers, sophists, and 
grammarians; by the Socrates of Aristophanes and of Plato, 
by Protagoras, by Prodicus, by Aristotle, by the Stoics, by the 
schools of Crates and Aristarchus; amid the porches or the 
walks of Athens, and the lecture-rooms of Pergamus and Alex- 
andria. They will then iearn that the mighty cloquence, the 
subtle discrimination, the free and natural music, of the orators, 
the philosophers, and the poets of antiquity, were no lucky 
godsend; but silently ripened in minds open to receive know- 
ledge by every avenue of sense, and lung trained to observe the 
facts, and to speculate upon the origin and the laws, of language. 
They will recognize with a glad surprise that that is no novel 
distinction, which they have felt rather than consciously pro- 
pounded to themselves, between the common ground and the 
special characteristics of language. Their mind’s eye, long 
schooled in the severe training of facts and outward law, un- 
sealed at last in loving contemplation of the masterworks of 
Art or of the simple Nature of their spoken mother-tongue, will 
on a sudden be blest with the intuition of the inner law, which 
gives oneness of light and life to phenomena manifold and 
seemingly discordant: they will pierce beneath the veil to the 
Idea, that bright Form of Truth, which (as Plato said at once in 
sober seriousness and in accents of divinest poetry), would, if 
revealed to sight, enrapture all men with its enchanting beauty ; 
for it would shine by its own light. Or, to change the image, a 
key will be placed in their hands, which will open ways long 
barred up by hopeless difficulties and seeming contradictions: 
finding that it fits so many locks, must they not needs believe 
that it is a master-key? But if these laws, once beheld in their 
full glory, can no more be lost from view, so long as reason’s 
light remains unclouded, than the sun in a clear sky can be 
hidden from the eye that is open to behold it ; there still remains 
work enough to keep the memory and the understanding em- 
ployed to the end of life; there will still be new facts to collect, 
or forgotten facts to recover, to store up, and to classify: the 
arts by which students have set up their empire over some 
leading principles, must still, as the historian observes of a less 
peaceful dominion, be active to consolidate past, and to pave 
the lawgiver was the wisest: “because,” discover what sound best expressed the 
says Proclus, “‘he had the sagacity to nature of the thing.” Lersch, i. 25. 


Vow. II. Now. 1855. 18 
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the way for future conquests. In other words, the grammarian 
who has attained to a philosophic insight into the principles 
of philology must not cast down the ladder of observation by 
which he has risen; must still be content simply to record many 
phenomena, as isolated, unexplained facts, which may be re- 
membered as anomalies, until further knowledge and thought 
For all that is 


of usage he will still, as when a timid beginner, 


enable him to refer them to their true class. 
pure matter 
refer to his lexicon or to his notes. The distinction thus 
roughly laid down, which is indeed but another form of the 
Pythagorean ovorotxia!, and which has itself been variously ex- 
pressed”, was so far from escaping the keen eyes of the ancient 
masters, that they tasked all their powers, some to maintain one 
or the other alternative in exclusive supremacy, others, to recon- 
cile both by the mediating truth, that individual differences no 
more exclude substantial unity in Language, than in the State 
or in the Church the freedom of the individual conscience dero- 
gates from the paramount majesty of Law. 

On these lofty themes one would gladly dwell, if only in the 
hope of inducing one scorner to pause before he curls the lip at 
those servants of truth ofc: péunde 7d odiv Kai rd opay kai rd pev dE 
ré uv. No simple tiro, no one who is not cased in the three- 
fold brass of shameless ignorance or of narrow selfishness, will 
refuse to drink of those streams which, rising in the well-head of 
Homer, roll ever deeper and fuller and clearer as they receive 
tribute from bard and sage, from orator and statesman, from 
physician and divine, from Socrates and Plato, (to name but 
a few out of many), from Aristotle, Chrysippus, Aristarchus, 
Galen, Cato, Ennius, Lucilius, Varro, Cesar, Augustine*. They 


1 The One and honest recreation ease and 





Bounded and the Infinite &e. See Grote, 
HAG. Pt. ii. ec. 39. 

2 Nature and Convention, Correct- 
ness and Chance, Reason and Usage, 
Art and Experience, Likeness and Ano- 
maly, Analogy and Custom, Hellenism 
and Dialect. 

3 Though it is a matter of less mo- 
ment, yet in order that, as physicians 
when they administer wormwood “ prius 
oras pocula circum Contingunt mellis 


dulei flavoque liquore,” so we also may 





the Many, the by 


every 
gladden the toils of recruits in the clas- 
sical camp, I have plucked a few of the 
flowers of humour which grow upon the 
Hill Difficulty. 
even Dan Homer napping, we do not 
love him the less, but take heart of 


If we sometimes catch 


grace to call him ‘‘good Homer ;” 


; so too 


if we find puerile conceits in the etymo- 
logies propounded by the greatest of the 
ancients, we shall not scorn them, but 
learn the lesson of caution ourselves. 
To begin with a jest (the merrier be- 
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who would examine the links of this great catena may safely be 


left to the guidance of two of the most patient of German 
students, Lersch and Grifenhan, whose works, though that of the 
former is mentioned with due honour by M. Bunsen, seem as yet 
to have escaped the research of most English compilers of 
elementary grammars, notwithstanding that both contain very 
much that is to their purpose. For they force the student to 
think for himself, instead of submitting, in avowed or, what is 
worse, unconscious idolatry, to that outery by which the Spirit 
of the Age proscribes all cultivation of the God-given faculty of 
speech, beyond what its short-sighted cunning can see to be 
needful for commercial purposes. It is the glory of Cambridge 
that, though she has needed the ungentle voice of Sir William 
Hamilton to open her eyes to the true value of her higher 
degrees, she has not yielded to this Lynch law; but has so 
far revered the memory of Ascham and Cheke, of Gataker and 
Milton, of Pearson, Bentley, Porson, Dobree, as to make Gram- 
mar, the cornerstone of the noble pile of the Trivium and 
Quadrivium, a cornerstone of her modern teaching. And if, owing 


mainly to low notions of a scholar’s duties, and the consequent 


cause meant in sober earnest) which per.” L. L. vi. § 83. We have all been 
tickled the fancy of honest Gellius (koe amused by the proverbial example of the 
risum est lepidum et festivum. x. 4) and — etymological principle xar’ dyri¢pacw 
of Muretus (V. L. xiii. 1). Nigidius, a  (contrarta sign/ficatio), ‘‘lucus a non lu- 
contemporary of Varro, in support of — cendo.”’ (Lersch, iii. 132. Aug. Quest. in 
the doctrine of analogy (i.e. the doc-  Judic. 21): ‘bellum, hoe est, minime 
trine that names correspond to things, bellum,” ‘‘ Pare, quod minime par- 
in such sort that, hearing the sound cant,” are equally edifying; and €lius 


of the word, you know the nature Stilo’s ‘militia quasi mollitia car’ dvri- 
of the thing) cited the words Lo, nos, dpacw” seems more fitted for a comic 
mihi, Tu, tibit, vos: the three former Latin grammar than for the grave Digest 
being pronounced with compressed lips (xxi. 1. 1). Caius Granius should have 
and indrawn breath, denoting, it seems, been a monk for his cold-blooded deriva- 
the person of the speaker; the three tion of ccelibes from ccelites, ‘‘quod onere 
latter, being sounded with protruded — gravissimo vacent.” Quintil. i. 6, § 41. 
lips and breath exhaled, denote a Non- But Tryphon is perhaps boldest of all in 
Ego, Chrysippus (apud Galen. De plac. his stout determination to bend facts to 
Plat. et Hipp. ii. c) in like manner hypothesis. He derives g:Anris from 
argued that the Eyo, 7d tyeuouxdy, re- wtererhs by apheresis of E and T and 
sided in the heart, because the chin falls by changing E into H. What can be 
when the first syllable of eyo is uttered. plainer? <A thief produces loss ; let his 
Varro thinks that hecan claim Enniusas appellation lose letters. So Acuds is 
an authority for the derivation ; “audio —_ fermed kar’ évdecav from \Xelrrw. (Etymol, 


abaveo, quod auribusavemusdisceresem- Magn. s. vv.). 
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accumulation of many incongruous functions in the person of 
one teacher, grammar is with us regarded almost entirely for its 
practical applications; there are not wanting signs that a more 
scientific study of grammar as such, in short that comparative 
philology, will soon raise up its head among us. This province 
also I must leave to an abler hand, who will, no doubt, prove 
the dignity of his calling and allure some young Hercules 
to make a noble choice, by representing the labours and sacri- 
fices which that calling, like every true and honest calling, 
demands. For myself I must be content with a narrower, 
humbler office. On one branch of grammar alone, and one 
single slight shoot of that branch, do I venture to try the 
reader’s patience. If what I say suggests to any student an 
aspiration after earnest work, a determination that, pro parte 
virili, so far as one man can turn the scale, in industry at least 
English scholarship shall not kick the beam when weighed 
against German, the result will be due not to me but to those 
of whom I speak. For charity begins at home; when we see 
the patient, enduring, energy with which our academic fore- 
fathers toiled, bating no jot of heart or hope, for the improve- 
ment of their inheritance, something like a blush of generous 
shame will steal over our faces as we reflect on our self-com- 
placent enjoyment of other men’s labours, and neglect of those 
handier and better-tempered tools which might enable us to 
reclaim so much that is now a rude and howling wilderness. 
Metaphor apart, I have learnt in my examination of our Latin- 
English dictionaries, so heartily to respect the authors, that 
(though it is rank heresy to say so) I seem to feel that the 
fond and free-spoken sympathy which bursts forth in tributes of 
Hebrew and Greek, Latin and even English, verse did not veil 
any selfish scheming; that it partook more of the niture of 
friendly approbation than of noisy, self-conceited puffing; and 
that to a quiet working man it must have been a more powerful 
incentive, and a richer reward, than the accordant applause of 
all our anonymous irresponsible critics, or even than the oracular 
placet of an infallible “taster,” say rather the ominous crowing 
of a poor unsteady weathercock. 

I propose then in this and two following articles (without 
pretending to give a complete historical survey of Latin lexico- 
graphy, which would far exceed my limits, and would require 
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more comprehensive knowledge than I possess to do it justice), 
I. briefly to describe a few of the great lexicons which have 
been my teachers for years, and which must be the basis of all 
future erections: II. to trace, more fully, the series of English 
works, which once trained our English youth in sound Latin, and 
may yet train them and their modern teachers in racy, home- 
spun, mother-English; here my aim will be rather to satisfy a 
historical and human, than the purely critical, interest; for 
indeed I well know how superficial my own acquaintance with 
many of these books is; and mainly desire to entice some 
young student to the republication of their prefaces, with illus- 
trative notes, biographical, bibliographical and critical; than 
which perhaps no more seasonable aid! could be offered to the 
scholar, who dares not abuse the past until he knows at the very 
least something definite about it: III. to examine more at 
length some portions of Dr Smith’s Lexicon, to which a writer in 
the Quarterly, if I may judge from a hasty glance at the article, 
seems to have done a great, we may hope an unintentional, 
injustice by comparing it with Mr Riddle’s work; it is no com- 
pliment to a new champion entering the lists to set up a man of 
straw against him: IV. to lay down the rules which a lexico- 
grapher must observe, to point out gaps and errors in our existing 
lexicons, and to prove by examples that it is in the power of 
every student to supply some gaps and correct some errors; and 
if he knows it to be in his power, he cannot deny that it is his 
duty: he dares not be so ungrateful to Him * who has made him 
to differ” in intellectual appliances from those of his brethren 
who earn their own daily bread, and supply him with his, by the 
sweat of their brow, or from those head-workers of old time, in 
whose footsteps he professes to tread; he cannot be so disloyal 


to his Country, his University, his School, his Home. 
§1. Calepinus, Stephanus, Faber, Forcellini, Scheller. 


OnE of the most agreeable, and one of the most frequent, duties 


of the student who refuses to repeat seandal at second-hand, 


1 Unless it were, (what would be a have seen issue from the Pitt Press) a 
worthy work for the press of either carefully edited series of the old trea- 
University, and—if that is a considera-  tises on education (Asci:am, Brinsley 
tion—one which would pay, as well &e.), together with the prefaces and 
perhaps as Dindorf’s crude compila- other extracts from elementary gram- 
tions or certain schvol-books which we mars &e. 
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is the rescuing the fair name of some worthy, whom the blind 
guides of the literary public have thought fit to proscribe. Such 
a reward may perhaps await him who shall compare the Lexicon 
of Calepinus with its predecessors, and the author’s Preface! 
with his censors’ verdict. That the book is not a mere compila- 
tion from Perottus is evident to the most cursory observer?. 
Again, if the critics are correct, brother Ambrose has told a 
deliberate lie, which one can scarce believe; for the plagiarist 
generally employs rather the suppressio veri to cloke his villany. 
Let the reader judge. Falsely or truly the author tells the Senate 
and People of Bergamo that for many years he had extracted 
from authors, both catholic and profane, interpretations of words 
rather for his own use than for publication; preferring the 
learning of Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, to the cavils of Valla. 
He professes to excel all former writers in copiousness, in exact- 
ness of citation, in the explanation of prepositions; but is not- 
withstanding conscious of innumerable defects. With a true 
foreboding (will any dare to add, and with matchless effron- 
tery ?) he exclaims: ‘Scio namque futuros esse, qui labori nostro 
detrahant.’ 

The labours of Calepinus will still probably be useful to the 
student of patristic and scholastic Latin; certain it is, that the 
explanations in several languages, which were added in later 
editions, must have taught our fathers something of comparative 
philology ; for indeed there are few subjects bearing upon ancient 
learning, that did not engage the attention of European scholars 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Robert Stephens on undertaking his Lexicon proposed merely 
to edit Calepinus, but gradually in three editions (1531, &.) 
embodied the results of his own and his friends’ reading of the 
chief classics, not neglecting fragments, glossaries, and inscrip- 
tions. The London reprint’, in four fine folios, is very con- 


1 Ed. 1502, a scarce book, in the Anecd. ii. 65 seq., v. 176 seq. Among 
Cambridge Library; the preface is re- the editors were Bishop Law and John 
printed by Du Cange, § 52. Adverse Taylor. See the ‘‘Grub-street Jour- 
(and sometimes interested) judgements nal’s” critique on their proposals in 


are collected in the preface to the Lon- — Bowyer’s Misc. Tracts, p. 86 seq. The 
don Stephanus. edition of Birrius also (Basil. 1740 

2 See e. g. the words branchia, colos- seq.) has valuable additions, but I 
sus, Deus. cannot speak of it from personal know- 


3 Ed. 1735. Cf. Nichols’s Liter. ledge. 
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venient for reference and for annotation, each quotation occupy- 
ing a separate line. Gesner’s, which is dedicated to George 
II. the founder of “the U-niversity of Gottingen,” by rejection 
of encyclopedic (real) articles and of barbarisms, by many 
insertions, and particularly by interpretations of vexed passages, 
did very much towards simplifying and enlarging the science: 
indeed for fulness, neat arrangement, and exactness without 
pedantic minuteness of explanation, it has strong claims to be 
regarded as the best that has appeared; and therefore, in this 
age of compilations, it may be had for a mere trifle. One can 
hardly help sighing when one looks back upon times in which 
men were content to devote their whole energies to their calling; 
in which every artisan strove to become an artist, every printer 
and bookseller a scholar and designer; when two printers, father 
and son, laid the foundations of the two lexicons which are, 
to our shame be it said, not yet superseded as guides to the 
thorough student of Greek and Latin. 

Faber’s lexicon!, which twice enjoyed the editorial care of 
the indefatigable Gesner, is now chiefly valuable for its citations 
from patristic and other later writers, and references to critical 
dissertations. Its German interpretation secured for it a popu- 
larity in the land of its birth which it retained until displaced by 
Scheller, 

The great treasury, which with those who do not care to 
read more than two or three lines of a titlepage bears the name 
of Facciolati, preserves in truth the fruits of the Herculean 
labours of his pupil Forcellini?, who himself with touching 
modesty tells the simple tale of his life-long devotion “to the 
clerks desirous of acquiring the Latin usage in the Seminary 
of Padua.” “James Facciolati,’ so he addresses his young 
Best ed. by 
I fully 


1 First ed. 1571. 8vo. death was felt as a domestic calamity by 


Leichius. Francof. 1749. fol. many beyond the circle of his family, 


concur in the commendation bestowed 
upon this work and upon Hofmann’s 
by the 
Classical Dictionaries 


Lexicon Universale reviewer 
of Dr Smith’s 
(Quart. Rev. vol. 93, p. 98.) 

2 As a trait highly characteristic 
both of the man and of the scholar, I 
may be allowed to repeat an anecdote 
which I lately heard from an earwitness. 
Mr George sudden 


Kennedy, whose 


had made the discovery, which most of 
us make sooner or later, that ‘‘ Faccio- 
lati” was as great a misnomer as Ame- 
rica. His sense of truth and justice was 
aroused ; he complained to his friends 
of the wrong ; and at last, resolved that 
one man at least should so far be clear 
from guilt, he sent his copy to the 
binder to be made an honest book 


oi, 
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comrades, “my master, a name illustrious in the commonwealth 
of letters, while presiding over your studies in this Seminary, and 
by earnest thought and work striving to promote their success, 
among other useful undertakings took in hand a Greek and 
Latin lexicon, and laid his plans for the correction and enlarge- 
ment of both. For the Greek, employing my energies in some 
measure, but much more those of men recommended by far 
higher learning, he so increased and improved it, that you who 
are occupied in the study of that language need no words of 
mine to set forth its merits. As for the Latin, because it seemed 
to need more care, he entrusted me with the sole charge of 
restoring it, not as supposing my intellect equal to the task 
(for he knew, what I cannot but feel, how feeble it indeed is) 
but because, seeing my strong and healthy frame, he conceived 
that I could endure even the longest labour. Thus by my hand, 
acting under his guidance and authority, the almost intermi- 
nable work has at last, after nearly forty! years’ progress, been 
brought to a close.” The heroic spirit of self-sacrifice which 
breathes in these words carried Forcellini through his task with 
unabated zeal, though not without interruptions occasioned by 
his duties as confessor to the clergy and other offices. To the 
harvest stored up in former lexicons and indexes, he added his 
own gleanings from authors less thoroughly ransacked, from 
inscriptions and from coins, paying special attention to ortho. 
graphy, and adding a Greek and an Italian counterpart for each 
Latin word, together with the more obvious etymologies. In 
the interpretation he sought first to give the original proper 
meanings, and afterwards the secondary; not neglecting the 
detailed explanation of particular passages. In this department 
however it may be doubted whether he has rivalled Gesner. 
In his copious citations he had in view partly cautious critics 
who cannot have too much evidence, partly the necessities of 
young writers, to whom his work might serve as a substitute for 
Doletus, Nizolius, Ge. Verbum sapienti. Perhaps one cause of 
the decay of classical composition among us may be the thought- 
lessness with which learners, and even teachers, content them- 
selves with abridgements giving unsupported opinions about 


words, while they neglect the sources in which most of the 


1 


Pheebus utrumque polum decies quater axe revisit, 


tioe nostra immensum dum manus urget opus. 
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needful data isr drawing free and well-grounded conclusions are 
recorded at length. Against this fatal error Dr Smith, I am 
happy to see, enters his protest, warning the reader that his 
book is not a substitute for a Thesaurus. Assuredly Forcellini 
also, if he could return like Admetus from the grave, would more 
than ever have cause to ejaculate: “ Utinam vero faxit Deus, ut, 
si in hac re (é.e. in copiousness) peccavi, nihil aliud przeterea 
mihi objicere possint docti homines: unum hoc libenter agno- 
vero, si in aliis longe gravioribus mihi parsum iri confidam.” 
Far more important than the number of examples is the fidelity 
of citation, and here Forcellini leaves nothing to be desired; 
which is the more noticeable, as none of his followers or 
compilers, except Scheller, has even attempted to observe his 
golden rule. He omitted every passage, however pat to his pur- 
pose, which he had not seen with his own eyes in its context. With 
regard to the order of the examples under each rubric, he gave 
the post of dignity to the golden age, then to the silver and so 
on. Having thus rendered account of a noble and true work 
in noble and true words (for I have but condensed his own 
sentence upon himself) he winds up with a spirit-stirring appeal 
to those who hoped to occupy in their time the post which 
he had so well maintained in the fight against ignorance. “To 
this one end I have devoted pains, strength, time; a young man 
when I set hands to the task, I have grown old, as you see, in 
its course. Whether or no I have but compiled from others, a 
comparison of others will prove to you. Faint not, then, studious 
clerks; love that Roman eloquence, which will one day stand 
you in good stead as you minister to Holy Church; and besides 
the incessant care, by which your masters anxiously seek to 
further your studies, accept this aid at my hands also.” Well 
may Furnaletto congratulate the Seminary of Padua and the 
Italian nation, amongst whom and for whom was conceived and 
matured “illud tam laboriosum, tam difficile, tara utile opus, 
cujus landem neque injuria temporum, neque invidorum obtrec- 


” 


tatio unquam imminuet:” nor will we, who have taken Forcellini 
as our guide through the goodly land in which he went so long 
a pilgrimage, mock the jealous pride with which his countryman 
tells of his triumphant march through Germany, Holland, and 
England; “the Transalpines, with all their zeal for Roman 


literature, finding nowhere a better model and groundwork.” 
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The chief defects in Forcellini are the awkward arrangement 
of the quotations, the want of skilful unfolding of the secondary 


from the primary (seminal) signification, and the comparative 
neglect of later authors; even Tacitus’ diction, for example, is 
by no means exhausted. On the other hand in the completeness 
of its vocabulary, in its indication of the forms of words actually 
in use, in the critical employment of inscriptions to determine 
orthography, and in a sober caution, it had no rival when it 
appeared, Forcellini’s first edition was published at Padua in 
1771, in four folio volumes. The second printed at the same 
place in the same form, in 1805, is inferior in execution, and 
has few additions!. Furnaletto added an Appendix (Padua, 
1816. fol.) a third edition (ibid. 1823—1831 fol.) and a second 
Appendix (ibid. 1841. 4to. with many additional words from 
scholiasts, grammarians, and other late writers, especially from 
Mai’s publications). Furnaletto was no unworthy representative 
of that Italian school of philology, which we are apt to lose 
sight of altogether, as we turn for light and warmth to the 
noonday sun of German scholarship. Whatever “a private man, 
destitute of aid or resources from without” could accomplish 
towards amassing and fusing into shape the new materials which 
delvers in the mine of Truth are daily bringing to light, that he 
must be allowed to have done. Some “nuggets” he picked up 
on the surface in Plautus, Terence, Cicero and Varro; in regard 
to later writers, while adding much, he declared his belief that 
some 10,000 new words are still lurking in writers of the first 
eight centuries a.p., the period embraced in Forcellini’s catalogue 
of authors. He had also the courage, like Erasmus, to assert 
the citizenship of many terms'not found in “ Ciceronian” or 
“classical” Latin; justly remarking that not a few words may 
have belonged to the best period of the language, which yet 
may not survive in the comparatively scanty wrecks that have 
come down the Stream of Time’. To Italians indeed later 
words were often of greater interest, as roots of the modern 
language. 

1 Otto. can know the characteristic difference of 

2 Those Pharisees of literature who  Ciceronian Latin who does not know 
fear to spoil their style by reading the generic properties of Latin: and 


Seneca or Tacitus may be reassured by this knowledge can only be acquired 





the doubt, whether they have indeed by a more catholic student. 
any style to spoil; for surely no one 
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In the revision of references, indication of the forms in use, 
distinction of barbarous and authentic words, and insertion of 
prosodical notes, Furnaletto claims, I believe with justice, to 
have fulfilled the duty of a conscientious editor. 

A class of words, yielding to none in their importance to 
the comparative philologer, Forcellini had admitted or excluded 
with something of caprice, | mean significant proper names; 
these Furnaletto restored; it is to be regretted that Dr Smith 
has discarded them altogether. 

Among the scholars who helped to renew this monument of 
Italian industry we meet the names of the enthusiastic and 
generous Borghesi, and of Labus, a convert won by him to 
numismatic science. 

The London edition, undertaken for Priestley by Mr Bailey 
the editor of Hermesianax, is too well known to demand more 
than a passing tribute to its accuracy and elegance. The 
Appendix, besides reprints, comprises an original Auctarium by 
Mr Bailey, valuable for its citations from such neglected sources 
as the old version of Irenzeus. This Appendix and Furnaletto’s 
supplements are incorporated, at least partially, in the Schnee- 
berg edition (1829—1835). In this last, (as in Freund's com- 
pilation) the first three letters were carefully revised and 
enlarged; but the death of Voigtlinder, the chief editor, and 
rationes bibliopolice interfered with the due prosecution of the 
work, which became at last, if we except a few references to 
grammars, to critical observations, and to indexes, little more 
than a reprint, incomplete even as such, for the Italian synonyms 
are expunged, without any equivalent. 

Scheller’s Lexicon (5 vols. 8vo. Leipzig. 1804, 1805, 3rd ed.), 
has so long been pointed at with the finger of scorn, that I rejoice 
to have an opportunity of bearing testimony in his behalf. It is 
said that he borrows from Forcellini without mentioning his name 2, 
that if he studies a more scientific arrangement, if he displays 
considerable reading, and if he has not neglected new discoveries 


1 


What is here said may be con- 2 “Texicon Aig. Fore. adhibuit 
firmed by the verdict of Otto; and of quidem in suos usus, quanquam nus- 
Klotz in Jahn’s Jahrb. (1832). v. 326 piam laudatum, verum non ita, quin 
seq. Eckstein refers to Bonnell’s arti- multa omiserit ex eo utiliter repetenda.” 
cles in the Jahrb. fiir wissenschaftliche Censor Germanus ap. Furnal. 

Kritik, 1829. Nos. 96—99. 
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in criticism, his arrangement is still defective, his reading chiefly 
confined to Cesar, Cicero, and other “classical” authors, and 
his criticism uncritical’. I reply that I have constantly for ten 



































years or more consulted both Forcellini and Scheller ; that whereas 
Freund and other compilers faithfully reproduce Forcellini’s mis- 
prints, Scheller has always to the best of my recollection been 
found an independent witness: that instead of confining his atten- 
tion to the golden age, he has done more than any other lexico- 
grapher for patristic latinity ; that he at least attempts to arrange 
the significations in a natural order (genetically); that I fully 
believe his assertion, that he often spent six or eight hours upon 
thus disposing the citations under a single word, to have been 


? 


made in perfect good faith; that his frequent “ perhaps,” which 
savoured of affectation or of ignorance to the taste of dogmatic 
pedants?, was but the cautious “not proven” of an impartial 
judge. But the reader will, I hope, not content himself with my 
bare protest against the popular neglect of Scheller; his own 
simple prefaces will plead his cause more effectually than any 
advocate. As however Mr Riddle in his reprint (a convenient 
book for the annotator), has rejected these vindications, probably 
few readers will regard an extract or two as superfluous, Having 
at first designed merely to search the authors of the golden age, 
Scheller afterwards extended his plan, on the ground that many 
later writers, Seneca for example, though abused by such as 
had never read them, were yet in themselves fully as pleasant and 
instructive as more fashionable classics. These grumblers, he 
says again, are like the man who could never bring himself to 
fancy oysters. Such a weakling exclaims: “ What is the use of 
oysters? One cannot (he means, J cannot) eat oysters.” Why, 


1 Otto, p. 996. Forschen, sein Zuriickhalten vor festem 
2 The impatience which drove a fa- _ Abschluss, sein oft ausgesprochenes Vo- 


mous professor to ridicule poor Scheller’s tum auf ein non liguet, dessen Aeusse- 
modest é7éxw, is so rife amongst us, that rung in einer Zeit, die immer mehr den 
I must crave the reader’s indulgent at- Schein fertiger Resultate liebt, einem 
tention for a sentence from Ehrenfeuch- —_festeren Muth erfordert als man meint.” 
ter’s Erinnerung an Friedrich Liicke Throughout this paper, as also in Rede- 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1855. p. 734): “‘So  penning’s notice of Gieseler, we see how 
waren fiir Liicke Gelehrsamkeit und practical zeal may consist with stern 
Kritik die Mittel, die von jener Wahr- reticence on disputed points ; nay, how 
haftigkeit gefordert wurden, um der both may spring from the same root, a 
Wahrheit selbst und ihrer Erkenntniss deep veneration for the sacred majesty 
Suchen und — of Truth. 


zu dienen. Daher sein 
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(asks our author with due tenderness for the rights of the 
individual palate)—why may not one man relish Seneca, Quin- 
tilian, Pliny, Martial, leaving others to their favourite Cicero? 
If Seneca and Quintilian had been more read, many books would 
have remained unwritten, which teach nothing but what they 
taught better long ago. Men complain of their bad Latin; can 
they have read them? It is true they use some words which 
Cicero seems not to have known; but what of that? On 
what principle can one author be so exclusively honoured, that 
no word, which is not issued from his mint, shall pass current ? 
Did he make all the words he used? Were they not Latin till 
he sanctioned them!? Again, while noticing Ruhnken’s attack 
upon his citations from Sidonius, Ammianus, &c., he remarks: 
One would think Herr Ruhnken valued a lexicon simply and 
solely as a help to composition. But why may not a man write 
Ciceronian Latin and yet read Sidonius and the rest? We must 
needs study them for historical purposes; and if so, can we 
dispense with a knowledge of the separate words? This reason- 
ing is so just and so applicable to our times, (indeed the growing 
importance of comparative philology makes it more than ever 
necessary to search every obscurest nook and cranny for new 
materials), that I cannot but hope that it may have some effect ; 
that some of our students will shake off the degrading yoke of 
fashion, and look with their own eyes into Velleius, Seneca, the 
elder and younger Pliny, Quintilian, Suetonius, Ammianus; nay, 
that they will now and then spend a leisure hour with Gellius or 
Macrobius; that they will train themselves to know the Corpus 
Poetarum “tanquam ungues digitosque suos.” For surely many 
a writer whom we pass by with a withering sneer, has claims upon 
us both as scholars and as men: if we did not possess Ausonius, 
what would we not give for so vivid a picture of the life of a 
rhetorician and a courtier—ex rhetore consulis—moving amid the 
empty state of an outworn civilisation, and reflecting his age 
while he foreshadows impending changes both in his thoughts 
and in their outward clothing, in his strange Canusine dialect 
and his stranger false quantities, vanities which, mad as they 
may seem, yet have something of method in them too? But to 


1 Compare Robertson’s idolatry of and justify Charles Lamb's dislike of 
Johnson. His narrow bigotry will books ‘‘which every gentleman must 


account for his intolerable prosing, have.” 
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return to Scheller. Besides the intrinsic merits of the writers 
subsequent to the Augustan age, he sees in them the necessary 
interpreters of that age. Many an allusion in Cicero is cleared 
up by Pliny; many a word tropically used by an author of high 
caste is properly used for the first time by a pariah; many a 
frivolous emendation might have been spared, had all critics 
the breadth and depth of learning which gave Gronovius such 
a power of divination. 

Of more general interest still is the genial frankness with 
which Scheller admits us into his workshop, tacitly inviting our 
human sympathies to feel for difficulties, which none, he tells us, 
can fully appreciate, who have not themselves essayed a like 
enterprise with a like stubborn resolve to take nothing on trust. 
As an honest man he must go to the bottom of things; as a 
citizen of the republic of letters he must not exceed the limits 
of “four or five alphabets, damit es der arme Leser auch kaufen 


kinnte ;” 


once and again his desire for completeness almost 
outweighed the claims of poor scholars; a vision of a lexicon 
fuller even than Gesner’s rose before him and beckoned him 
onward; but once and again the silent moans of poor innocents 
condemned to the treacherous conduct of “ their Kirsche, Weber, 
Dinzler, Neubauer, Weismann, and other trivial dictionaries” 
lured his soaring ambition from the clouds to mother earth. 
Sadly and with something of a martyr’s resignation he com- 
menced the work of curtailment. The severest pang of all to 
his tortured conscience was the necessity of leaving many pas- 
sages with a mere name, Cic. Liy. Cas.!_ “ Will every one take 
it on my word that the passage is to be found in those authors ? 
May I not be mistaken? It is but too possible! Is the reading 
certain? If the reader had book and chapter given him he 
might turn to the passsge himself. These thoughts disturbed 
me mightily; but I could do no other; brevity was my law.” 
Again he lamented the frequent impossibility of saying: The 
word means this, it does not mean that. Like Socrates he dis- 
covered that the heat with which expositors maintain an inter- 
pretation, scoflfing often at those whom it has escaped, is no 


1 This defect was supplied in the had crept into the second, he amended 
latter part of the first edition. In the _ the references to Varro, Seneca, &c. by 
third edition, besides removing, he be- _ the latest critical texts. 


lieved, every error of press or pen which 
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proof of their knowledge. ‘“ Mancher weis nicht, dass er etwas 
nicht weis. Some plume themselves on guessing the general 
sense of a passage, in spite of their ignorance of the single 
words. Then they call out: This is not Latin; this is archaic; or 
snatch up some other term of abuse, such as comes first to hand. 
This persecuting spirit is most rife in the devotees who fall 
prostrate before a single shrine, Cicero’s for example. If Cicero 
had been an Atlas, upholding the whole universe of Latinity, well 
and good; but Cicero after all was but one man. He cannot 
have known all ‘ Latin’; even if he did, he must have wanted 
opportunity to employ all that he knew!?.” 

But enough has I hope been said to shew that Scheller is not 
so pitiful a plagiarist as some have called him. The reader who 
will be at the pains to turn over the three prefaces will not only 
meet with many valuable rules for the construction of diction- 
aries, but will ever and anon be rewarded by touches of caustic 
observation set off by a homely freshness of illustration which is 
but too rare in the great Fatherland. Thus at one time he 
asserts the scholar’s right of judgement against the dogmatism 
of scholiasts or more modern despots; at another he wonders 
whether the ancients would know themselves if “corrected ” 
texts of their works were set before them: or lays down the 
qualities required in lexicographers, who certainly have no 
sinecure office, if they are to exhibit them according to Schel- 
ler’s ideal. Of his own work he speaks in terms which bring 
the question of his originality to a simple issue: either he is 
guilty of a barefaced lie about a matter which he must have 
known, or his anonymous critic and those who have repeated his 
accusation have too hastily presumed in Scheller their own low 
conventional standard of literary morality. Perhaps the critics 
might learn reason as well as faith from a simple reader who 
should think that Scheller confessed no obligations to Forcellini 
merely because he felt none; for everything goes to prove that 
he did not know the book. Be this as it may, he tells us that he 
had for many years made collections, that he read over again the 
chief authors before his final revision, and verified anew nearly 
every citation before he went to press. If he had thus in some 
points surpassed his predecessors, he claimed no thanks; for he 
was in duty bound to do his utmost. Doubts and objections he 


1 A summary, rather than a translation, of two or three passages. 
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would welcome ; still more so, if supported by sufficient grounds; 
for with doubts and objections each man could furnish himself; 
grounds alone are the seal of truth and probability. 

No wonder that his spirit was vexed when he found that 
some factious partisans, notwithstanding the cordial approba- 
tion with which he was rewarded by true judges, found a plea- 
sure in grumbling. No wonder that he seized the opportunity of 
retorting upon his masked assailants. “IJ regard it as harsh, 
unfair, despotic and dictatorial for a scholar to attach an un- 
usual signification to a word, unless he cite passages which bear 
him out. I am very loath to trust any body’s ipse dixit, unsup- 
ported by evidence; and as many others probably are of the 
same mind, we may imagine how unprofitable are the fashionable 
critiques which appear without proof, and anonymously, in which 
therefore we know neither the age nor the attainments of the 
self-appointed judge.” Again: “Corrections from scholars I 
shall thankfully receive; doch versteht es sich, durch Griinde un- 
terstiitzt. For blame and reproof upon insufficient grounds are a 
sort of brawling, scolding, wilfulness, despotism, &c.; in unsup- 
ported blame and reproof I should not allow a master to indulge 
with his pupils, much less a scholar with other scholars. Many 
a scholar writes something after meditating upen it twenty times, 
after collecting and weighing carefully the pros and cons: then 
comes another scholar, runs over what he has said with a cursory 
glance, and tosses it away with two words; Mere moonshine! 
False, incorrect, §c. Can anything be more uncharitable, vain, 
capricious? When such a thoughtless censure, such a dicta- 
torial award, is confided to a good friend in private, so mag es 
gehen, no great harm is done. But when it is printed, and falls 
into many thousand hands, and is read by many thousands, who 
perhaps never see or read the proscribed work, then is the 
writer, and Truth with him, if he have written the truth, insulted 
and wronged. In matters of learning a censor, who would force 
upon us his bare unproved censure as unquestionable truth, 
must believe himself to be infallible or inspired by a higher 
Power; in either case he is a fanatic or a kind of pope. And 
such an apparition one is startled to meet within the horizon of 
learning in our days, when folks shrink back in such alarm 
from fanaticism and from the pope, nay even from his very 
shadow. Evidence and counter-evidence, these are the scholar’s 
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weapons: Argumenta damus, we should say, petimusque vi- 
cissim.” 

In these days of cold suspicion and disunion it is not a little 
cheering to watch the freespoken manliness with which Scheller, 
sinking all self-conscious timidity in the presence of his great 
work and of those for whom it was undertaken, speaks at once 
to the reader’s heart, while he tries to account for the inequali- 
ties which disfigure the book. “A traveller marches more briskly 
at the outset; his steps trail heavily as he nears his destination. 
Besides within two years I have experienced two painful bereave- 
ments; I have lost a grown son, a youth full of promise, and a 
married daughter; children that were the joy of my eyes, who 
I had hoped should be the support of my old age. That the 
grief and dejection which has never since left me, and from 
which I shall perhaps never be entirely free, has sometimes been 
an obstacle to the progress of my labours, I will not deny. For 
the concentrated attention, which such a work demands, one 
requires a free, innocent, cheerful temper. Had these calamities 
overtaken me before I set hands to this second edition, it would 
most likely never have appeared.” What a noble self-oblivion 
too appears in the only allusion which he makes to his narrow 
circumstances!. “ Probably I might have spoken often with 
more certainty and precision, if I had enjoyed the opportunity of 
employing ‘constantly the works of famous men; an advantage 
afforded by Leipzig, Berlin, Gittingen, &c., where valuable and 
select libraries, public and private, give aecess to all books; 
while I, here where I live, if I would consult a book, must for the 
most part be content with my own.” 

There is something of a dignified simplicity in the final fare- 
well in which the veteran of nearly seventy winters? takes leave 
of his work and of the commonwealth of letters: I know not 
where to look for a nobler colophon to this rambling essay. 
“Lastly, as at my age I can scarcely hope again to revise this 
book, I will here bid adieu to its friends, and pray that the care 
of a new edition may fall into worthy hands. It is indeed to be 
hoped that my successor may be far abler and more learned than 


1 Compare Ruhnken. ‘‘ Schellerum tur, litteras tenui mercede docet in urbe 


excusatum habet fortune locique con-  [Brieg] Marti quam Musis aptiore.” 
ditio. Is enim dignus, si quis alius, * Scheller was born March 22, 1735, 
cujus eruditio majore theatro spectare- and died July 5, 1803. 
y —— 
VoL. II. Nov. 1855. 19 
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I; only I desire that he may not be ashamed of the necessary 
caution and of an honourable fearfulness, which does not assert 
every thing with mathematical assurance, but often allows room 
to doubt. Else he may after a time be compelled with shame to 
retract much that he has boldly laid down as indisputable. 
Should I however, contrary to all likelihood, have the happiness 
once more to give my book to the world, it may be hoped that it 
will not appear without the needful corrections, and indeed 
additions too, though these must of course be fewer and of less 
importance, than those which I have now made. Brieg, in Monat 
Mirz, 1803.” The end to which the brave old scholar looked 
forward with such a stedfast hope was not long delayed. Within 
four months he rested from his labours. 
J. E. B. Mayor. 


EE. 


On the Borders of the Inheritance of the Tribe of Naph- 
tali; and on the Site of the Cities denounced by Our 
Saviour in the Gospels. 


A LARGE amount of successful research has within the last twenty 
years been expended upon the elucidation of the antient geo- 
graphy of the Holy Land. The greater number of the localities 
in the central and southern portions of that country may now be 
regarded as definitely ascertained: the geography of the more 
northerly districts, and especially of the inheritance of the tribe of 
Naphtali, is still enveloped in considerable obscurity. The regions 
of the north have not perhaps been less thoroughly explored by 
modern travellers than those of the south; but comparatively 
few of the cities mentioned as formerly existing in those parts 
have as yet been satisfactorily identified. The biblical names of 
those cities have either not survived, or have in the course of 
ages undergone greater corruption. The Onomasticon of Euse- 
bius and Jerome is for this portion of the country of but little 
service ; those fathers having for the most part simply catalogued 
the names of the Naphtalite cities, without being able to afford 
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any clue as to where they were to be sought. It is possible that 
the antient names of many of the cities had in their time not 
entirely perished, but had, in the harsh Galilean dialect of the 
Aramaic language which had overspread these parts before our 
Saviour’s days, been so much corrupted that they could with 
difficulty be recognized. 

It is clear from the description given of the Naphtalite inherit- 
ance in the Book of Joshua, that it was contiguous on the west 
to the inheritance of Asher, and on the south to that of Zebulun. 
In most modern maps it has been represented as bounded on the 
past by the upper part of the river Jordan; but, as I hope to 
shew, without suflicient reason. 

The account of the borders of the tribe, as it stands in our 
English translation of the Bible, is as follows: “ And their coast 
was from Heleph, from Allon to Zaanannim, and Adami, Nekeb, 
and Jabneel, unto Lakum; and the outgoings thereof were at 
Jordan. And then the coast turneth westward to Aznoth-tabor, 
and goeth out from thence to Hukkok, and reacheth to Zebu- 
lun on the south side, and reacheth to Asher on the west side, 


’ 


and to Judah upon Jordan toward the sunrising.” (Josh. xix. 
33, 34.) But it may be more correctly rendered thus: “ And 
their coast was from Heleph, from the oak of Zaanannim, and 
Adami, &c.” From Judges iv. 11, we learn that this oak (or as 
our Eng. Ver. incorrectly renders it, plain) of Zaanannim was near 
Kedesh. The site of Kedesh is happily known. On the top of 
the hills to the west of the plain of the Waters of Merom (the 
modern lake el-Hiileh) there is a small plain or table-land 
about two or three miles in length from north to south, and 
rather more than a mile across from east to west; and in the 
centre of the western boundary of this table-land stands a 
village, rich in ruins of the Roman period, which still bears the 
name Kedes, and is universally acknowledged to be the repre- 
sentative of the antient Kedesh-Naphtali. The border of the 
tribe of Naphtali, which ran by the oak of Zaanannim near 
Kedesh, could only have been the western border; and if then 
we suppose Heleph to mark the north-western corner of the 
tribe, we shall have to seek for Adami, Nekeb, Jabneel, and 
Lakum farther to the south. The last-mentioned place might 
be possibly identified with Aljun, near Sefdirieh, the antient 
Diocesarea; though this appears to lie somewhat too far 
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southward. Aznoth-tabor seems to have derived its name from 
Mount Tabor; and though it has not been identified in recent 
times, it is declared by Eusebius to have been situate in the 
district of Dioczesarea, in the plain. Lastly, it has been sug- 
gested that Hukkok may be the same with the modern Yakik, a 
village considerably to the north-east of Dioceesarea. On the 
whole, there seems to be good ground for assuming that the first 
of the two verses we have quoted describes the western, the 
second the southern border of the tribe of Naphtali. It is true 
that we do not thus explain what is meant by the outgoings of 
the coast being at Jordan, or by the coast turning westward ; 
but these expressions admit of being interpreted in so many 
different ways, that it is far from safe to rest any argument upon 
them. And as to the Naphtalite coast reaching “to Judah upon 
Jordan toward the sunrising,” the absence of any further mention 
of such a place as Judah in these parts seems to justify us in 
assuming some corruption of the Hebrew text. 

The territories of the tribe of Naphtali being thus, as we 
have seen, bounded by those of Asher on the west and of Zebu- 
lun on the south, the question arises,—did they, or did they not 
extend beyond Jordan on the east? The following reasons exist 
for answering the question in the affirmative. 

First, the assertion of Josephus, who in his paraphrase of the 
Biblical narrative in the Antiquities declares that the Naphta- 
lites received the districts towards the east, as far as the city of 
Damascus. Ne6adrirac mapéAaBov ta mpos tas avatoAds Terpappeva 
péxpt Aapackot médews (Ant. v. 1). Admitting that this cannot 
be received as literally true, and making all due allowance for 
Josephus’ customary spirit of exaggeration, it yet seems impos- 
sible to suppose that the historian understood the Naphtalite 
inheritance not to extend eastward beyond the Jordan. It seems 
equally clear that in Josephus’ view the portion of the land of 
Israel which lay nearest to the city of Damascus belonged to the 
Naphtalites ; so that the territory of Manasseh could not have 
extended to the east of that of Naphtali, as is on modern maps 
usually represented. 

Secondly, we may bring forward evidence to shew that some 
of the Naphtalite cities lay to the east of the Jordan. The cities 
of Naphtali are thus enumerated: “ Ziddim, Zer, and Hammath, 
Rakkath, and Chinnereth, and Adamah, and Ramah, and Hazor, 
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and Kedesh, and Edrei, and En-hazor, and Iron, and Migdal-el, 
Horem, and Beth-anath, and Beth-shemesh ; nineteen cities with 
their villages.” (Josh. xix. 35—38.) Of these Kedesh is the 
modern Kedes, Iron is probably the modern Yarén, and Ramah 
the modern er-Rameh, alllying to the west of the Jordan: of the 
rest we will speak in order, taking those first which can be iden- 
tified with the greatest degree of certainty. 

Hazor. This city is remarkable as having been the capital 
of the Canaanitish king Jabin, who with his confederate kings 
was defeated by Joshua at the Waters of Merom; and also 
subsequently of the Jabin who oppressed the Israelites in the 
days of the Judges, and whose forces, under his general Sisera, 
were defeated by Deborah and Barak at the river Kishon. About 
two miles to the east of Banias (the antient Czesarea Philippi) 
and a little to the due east of the castle of Banias (Kala’at 
Banias), there is an isolated hill, well adapted to have formed the 
site of an antient fortress, The summit is covered with large 
stones and fragments of rock. Of those which are visible, none 
appear to have been hewn, but yet indications may be found of 
some of them having been brought to a regular shape. Several 
of the large-surfaced flattish pieces of rock have been scooped 
out a few inches from the border, and their centres rendered 
perfectly level, so as to present the appearance of colossal trays ; 
having probably served as wine-vats. Besides a well, and other 
remains, several lines of foundations of walls are to be traced, 
some more than six feet thick. The place still bears the name 
Hazar; and has been justly identified with Hazor both by Ritter 
in his Erdkunde, and in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography. Josephus says of Hazor, that it stands above the 
lake Semechonitis, or the Waters of Merom (Ant. v. 1). Hazir 
fairly fulfils this condition. The site was first noticed in recent 
times by Burckhardt, who erroneously stated that it lay an hour’s 
journey north of the fountain ’Ain Hazir. Hence Ritter’s sur- 
mise that Hazir and ’Ain Hazfir might be the representatives 
respectively of the two Naphtalite cities Hazor and En-hazor. 
But in truth the fountain lies at the foot of the hill of Hazir, not 
more than five minutes’ distance from the summit; and could 
never have been the site of a distinct city. 

Migdal-el. This has been identified by Robinson with the 
el-Mejdel in the centre of the western shore of the Lake of 
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Gennesaret. But there can be little doubt that the greater part r 
if not the whole of that shore lay within the borders of the tribe ‘ 
of Zebulun. There is another el-Mejdel in the hills, a few miles ( 
to the north-east of Hazfir; which may with far greater pro- I 
bability be regarded as the representative of the Naphtalite ( 
city. ( 

Before proceeding further I must ask leave to give some ( 
account of a district not generally known or explored, and which, 


so far as I am aware, has not yet been described by any tra- 
veller. Amid the hills to the north of Haziir is a valley running ; 
for a considerable distance from north-east to south-west, and 
emerging into the plain of the Nahr Hasbeiya just to the north 








of Banias. This valley bears the name Wady el-’Asel; and is | 
remarkable for the number of ruined villages which it contains, 
none of which will be found marked in any of the maps. On 
proceeding up the valley from Banias the traveller will first 
arrive in about three quarters of an hour at an uninhabited 
village es-Sireh on a hill to the right. Three quarters of an hour 
more will bring him to the ruins of Dara or Dara’ (I am uncertain 
whether the last letter is ! or ¢) also on the right of the valley, 
and perched on the summit of a hill. Here may be seen several 
fragments of columns, one as much as six feet in diameter: the 
ruins are in general much mutilated, but there still remain some 
pilasters and bases in good preservation: there are also three 
large wells. At more than half an hour’s journey from Dara’, 
and more in the valley, though still on the south-eastern side 
of it, is "Aldba, where are some small ruins of a Roman temple, 
but no traces of any modern village. On a hill further up the 
valley, and still on the same siile, the traveller will arrive at 
Kefr Dawar, where are the ruins of a set of Roman temples, 
covering an enormous extent of ground; while across the valley 
from Kefr Dawar there are some ruins at Beit el-Barak, and 
again at ten minutes’ distance at Massisa, on a hill to the north- 
east of Beit el-Barik. The effect of the temples of Beit el-Barak, 
Kefr Dawar, and ’Aliba, when all beheld together from the hill 
of Massisa, must have once been very imposing !. 

These places, although the ruins which distinguish them all 
belong to the Roman period, are perhaps not altogether devoid 

1 From Massisa, Beit el-Barik bears war S. 30° E. From Dara’, Kala’at 


S. 70° W; ’Alaba S. 409 W; Kefr Da- — Banias bears S. 15° W. 
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of scriptural interest. Beit el-Barik, the House of Barak, 
although it cannot be identified with any place mentioned in the 
Old Testament, seems to be in some way connected with the 
memory of the conqueror of Sisera, Dara’, if such be the 
correct spelling, may be readily identified with the Naphtalite 
city Edrei; the principal letters in the two names being pre- 
cisely the same. On the other hand the Naphtalite Zer may 
perhaps be represented by the deserted village es-Sireh. 

Let us now proceed to some of the Naphtalite cities which 
probably stood on or near the shores of the Lake of Gennesaret. 

The lake itself is called in the Old Testament the sea of 
Chinnereth (Num. xxxiv. 11); and this affords good ground for 
supposing that Chinnereth and Gennesaret are but two different 
forms of the same word. The town of Chinnereth will then 
stand in connexion with the land of Gennesaret of which we 
shall presently speak. It is the assumed identity of Chinnereth 
and Gennesaret which justifies us in conjecturing that the 
Hebrew sharp palatal (5 or even p) may in other instances have 
passed into the flat g in Aramaic, and may therefore be repre- 
sented by the modern Arabic j. Hence it is not impossible 
that traces of the name of the Naphtalite city Rakkath may be 
found in that of the modern village el-A’raj, standing a little to 
the east of the outflow of the Jordan into the lake. The Jewish 
doctors assert that Rakkath occupied the site of the later city 
Tiberias, while Jerome regards Tiberias as the representative 
of the antient Chinnereth. But the two theories contradict each 
other; and neither of them is supported by any degree of proof. 
On the contrary, Tiberias must, according to all appearance, 
have stood within the borders of the tribe of Zebulun. ‘For the 
same reason we must object to the proposed identification of 
the Naphtalite Hammath with the present Hammam or Baths of 
Tiberias, the Ammaus of Josephus; although, as the name 
Hammath signifies Baths, it is not unlikely that the city was 
situate somewhere on the shores of the lake. 

Of the position of the rest of the Naphtalite cities mentioned 
in the Book of Joshua, we must admit our entire ignorance, 
In the Books of Kings we find the names of two more cities 
probably comprised within the borders of this tribe; Ijon, and 
Abel-beth-maachah. These are believed to have lain to the 
north-east of Banias; the name of the latter being partially 
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preserved in that of the modern village ibel or Abil, and the 
name of the former in that of the plain Merj Ayan. With these 
however we are now less concerned: our object was to shew that 
some of the Naphtalite cities lay to the east of the Jordan, and 
consequently that the Naphtalite territory was not bounded by 
that river, in which we hope we have not been entirely unsuc- 
cessful. The true eastern boundary of the territory was pro- 
bably the well defined range of hills running southward from 
Mount Hermon in longitude circa 35° 50’ (east from Greenwich), 
This renders it probable also that the lands on both sides of the 


northern part of the Jordan were included under the name of 


Galilee. The Hebrew term galil, of which raduvaia is but a Greek 
version, denotes a border, and was thus applied to the border- 
lands of the Israelitish inheritance. There is no conceivable 
reason why it should have been originally restricted to the 
country west of the Jordan, to which it would be even less 
appropriate than to the part of the Naphtalite territory which 
lay to the east of that river; and that the latter country was 
included under the general term Galilee is indeed almost proved 
by the verse of Isaiah: “ When at the first He lightly afflicted 
the land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, and afterward did 
more grievously afflict her by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
in Galilee of the nations” (Isaiah ix. 1). In the Roman times 
indeed, the term Galilee, as the name of a political division, 
was confined to the regions on the west of the river, those on the 
east forming part of the district of Gaulanitis. It is thus that 
St Luke too describes the country of the Gadarenes as being 
“over against Galilee,” evidently using the latter name in its 
more limited sense (Luke viii. 26). Yet that in a wider signi- 
fication Galilee still included both banks of the Jordan, is shewn 
by the fact that Judas the ringleader, a native of Gamala in 
Gaulanitis, was always known as Judas the Galilean!; and to 
assume that the limits of Galilee did not extend beyond that 
of the Galilean tetrarchy would be as unreasonable as to restrict 
the application of the name Asia within the bounds of the 
Roman proconsular province of that name, or to assert that all 
the Slavonians of modern times were natives of the single 
Austrian kingdom of Slavonia. 


1 See Jos. Ant. Xvi. 1. r. and compare Ant. xviii. 1.6; xx. 5. 2. B. J. um. 8.1; 


é 2. 


ib. 17. 8. Acts v. 37. 
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Before quitting the Old Testament notices of the Naphtalite 
territory, we may find place for a few words respecting Harosheth 
of the Gentiles, the city of Sisera. The different positions in 
which this city is marked in maps of the Holy Land are purely 
conjectural. Perhaps a clue to its true site may be furnished by 
the present name of the table-land in which Kedesh-Naphtali 
stands, Wady ’Aris. Iam not certain whether this name may 
not strictly apply to one of the outlets from the table-land in 
question into the plain of the Jordan, although it was given to 
me, when on the spot, as the name of the table-land itself. The 
similarity between the names’Arjis and Harosheth is so great, as 
to afford strong ground for believing that the one is derived from 
the other. The principal letters in the two names, with the ex- 
ception of the initials, entirely correspond; and even with regard 
to the initials, we have other examples of the conversion of the 
strong h into the letter Ain, which we have here represented by 
the apostrophe (’)'. It is true that there is an Arabic word 
‘aris signifying a bridegroom or bride; but this does not in the 
least militate against the supposition that the name WAdy ’Ariis 
was derived from Harosheth; though it is possible that the 
change in the initial breathing was the result of the influence of 
the desire to give an Arabic interpretation to a name which had 
in reality descended from Hebrew times. But if the Harosheth 
stood in the WA4dy ’Aris, in what precise direction from Kedesh 
must we seek for it? In the absence of any other indications, 
we naturally fix our eyes on Ablida, the only village besides 
Kedesh which the table-land contains. It stands in the north- 
western corner of the table-land, and about a mile north of Ke- 
desh; and thereare said to beruins there. We must thus suppose 
that Sisera, escaping from the battle-field of Taanach, sixty or 
seventy miles distant, had nearly reached his own city of Haro- 
sheth when he found himself hotly pursued; and that he merely 
proposed to take a temporary refuge in the tent of Jael, which 
could not have been far from his own home, while his pursuers 
passed by. And with this view coincide the injunctions he gave 
to his hostess to keep watch at the door of the tent while he lay 
down to sleep. 

In a passage of Isaiah, part of which has been already quoted, 

1 Thus the antient Beth-horon is p. 60); and Hazor of Judah is now 
now Beit ’Ur (Robinson, Bib. Res. 1. ’Astir (ibid. 11. p. 79). 
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it was predicted that the land of Zebulun and the land of Naph- 
tali, which in the prophet’s days were in a depressed condition, 
and overshrouded with darkness, should at some future period be 
gladdened by a glorious light; and the evangelist St Matthew him- 
self reminds us how this prophecy was fulfilled when Jesus Christ 
came and fixed His abode in Capernaum. The determination of 
the exact position of the city of Capernaum, and of those of 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, in which so many of our Lord’s miracles 
were wrought, and which He subsequently denounced for their 
unbelief, has naturally been a matter of interest to every student 
of sacred geography ; and various and conflicting are the deci- 
sions, or rather the conjectures, at which they have arrived re- 
specting them. Let us treat of them in order. 

The site now generally pointed out as that of Capernaum is 
the place known as Tell Him, situate on the shore of the lake of 
Gennesaret, about two miles to the west or south-west of the 
mouth of the northern Jordan. The profuse classical remains 
which here attract the traveller’s attention, leave no doubt that 
the ground must once have been occupied by a town of import- 
ance. In this indeed all agree; and although the identification of 
this place with Capernaum has been vehemently opposed by Ro- 
binson in his Biblical Researches, it has been since adopted and de- 
fended at great length by Ritter in his Erdkunde, and more briefly 
by Williams in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography : 
and indeed that the ruins of Tell Him are none other than those 
of the city “exalted unto heaven,” seems capable of being esta- 
blished by fair and satisfactory evidence. Eusebius and Jerome 
in the Onomasticon speak of Capernaum as a village still existing 
in their day: they even use it a8 a landmark by which to indicate 
the place of Chorazin. Another writer of the fourth century, Epi- 
phanius, relates that the emperor Constantine granted permission 
to a certain Josephus to build a Christian church at Capernaum: 
the place having been previously inhabited only by Jews!. This 
shews that up to the fourth century Capernaum had not perished. 
The next notice we have of Capernaum is in the itinerary of the 
credulous Antoninus of Placentia, belonging, probably, to the 
close of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century : “De- 
inde (scil. Tiberiade) venimus in civitatem Capharnaum in domum 
b. Petri, quae est in Basilica.” The narrative of this author, is, 


1 Epiphan. Adv. Heress. 1. pp. 128, 136. 
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even apart from its credulity, such an uncritical tissue of confu- 
sion, that it is rash to build much upon it; yet the mention of 
the basilica, which was probably that erected with Constantine’s 
sanction, seems to identify the Capernaum of Antoninus with the 
Capernaum of the fourth century; and Ritter conjectures that 
the most remarkable of the ruined buildings at Tell Him may be 
the remnant of this very edifice. All these notices, it is true, 
merely shew that the name of Capernaum was still preserved, 
without specifying the exact locality of the town ; but the de- 
scription of the French bishop Arculf, a. p. cir. 700, applies so 
exactly and so exclusively tothe ruins at Tell Him, that one can 
only wonder how Robinson should, with Arculf’s language before 
him, have ventured for a moment to fix the site of Capernaum at 
Khan Minyeh, further south along the western shore of the lake. 
This pilgrim, who beheld Capernaum from ‘one of the hills in the 
neighbourhood, says that it was unwalled, that it was shut in on 
a narrow piece of ground between the mountain and the lake, that 
it extended in a long line from west to east along the shore, with 
the mountain on the north, and the water on the south!. All 
these particulars exactly accord with the position of Tell Him, 
where the remains still stretch for at least half a mile upon the 
shore; but they do not apply to Khan Minyeh. This latter is not 
confined between the hill and the lake, but stands at the extre- 
mity of a large plain: there are some ruins, but not those of a 
town stretching for any distance along the shore: the line of 
coast runs not from west to east, but from north to south, and 
although the hills rise immediately to the north of Khin Minyeh, 
the water laves the shore not on the southern but on the eastern 
side. If then the Capernaum of Arculf was the true Capernaum 
of the Gospels, the latter may be safely identified with Tell Him; 
and the notices of Eusebius and Jerome, of Epiphanius, and to a 
certain extent of the Placentine pilgrim, are principally useful as 
establishing the probability that the knowledge of the true posi- 
tion of Capernaum was preserved until Arculf’s time. 

There are two passages of Josephus which bear upon this 


subject. In his autobiography, he relates that, his wrist having 


1 Adamnanus de Locis Sanctis. “Que, spatio per illam maritimam oram longo 
ut Arculfus refert, qui eam de monte tramite protenditur, montem ab aquilo- 
vicino prospexit, murum non habens, an- _nali plaga, lacum vero abaustrali habens, 
gusto inter montem et stagnum coartata ab occasu in ortum extensa dirigitur.” 
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been accidentally dislocated through a fall of his horse in a skir- 
mish with Agrippa’s troops on the bank of the northern Jordan, 
he was conveyed to the neighbouring village of Kepharnome; 
and then, the next night, by the doctor’s advice, to Tarichza at 
the southern end of the lake!. Kepharnome, without doubt the 
same as Capernaum, was in all probability the nearest village to 
the scene of the skirmish; which could not have been the case if 
it stood further south than Tell Him, as then it would have been 
more distant than the town occupying that site. The other 
passage is one of greater ditfliculty. In the Jewish War, Josephus 
takes occasion to describe the land of Gennesaret, bordering on 
the lake of the same name, and stretching for a distance of 
thirty stadia along the lake, and twenty stadia inland. He repre- 
sents it as a tract of the most exuberant and extraordinary 
fertility, producing fruits of every kind, and preserving them all 
the year round; and then adds: “Besides enjoying a delicious 
air, the place is watered (Sapderar) by a most fertilizing fountain, 
called by the natives Kapharnaum; which some take for a gut of 
the Nile, because of its containing the Coracinus fish, which is 
found at Alexandria?.”. The name Kapharnaum or Capernaum, 
which is compounded of the word kaphar a village, must without 
doubt have originally belonged to a town, not to a fountain ; and 
hence we are forced to conclude that the fountain of Kaphar- 
naum was not far from the city of that name, and derived its 
name from it. The land of Gennesaret is usually identified with 
the fertile plain to the south of Khin Minyeh, in which there are 
two existing fountains: the one some distance inland, the other 
near to Khan Minyeh, and close upon the shore. Robinson iden- 
tifies the latter with the fountain described by Josephus; and on 
this ground pleads for Khan Minyeh, as the site of the antient 
Capernaum, But it has been justly remarked that the plain 
cannot be said to be watered by a fountain which only gushes 
out from the rocks upon the shore, and pours its stream into the 
sea at a few rods’ distance; and the sole argument for regarding 
Khan Minyeh as the site of Capernaum thus falls to the ground. 
In fact the land of Gennesaret may with equal or better reason 
be identified with the plain el-Batihah at the northern extremity 
of the lake, lying immediately on the east of the Jordan. The 
dimensions of the Batihah, no less than those of the Ghuweir on 
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the western shore, satisfactorily correspond with those specified 
by Josephus ; and Robinson unconsciously remarks that though 
the two plains strikingly resemble each other in form, climate, 
soil, and productions, yet the Batihah appears, if anything, to be 
the superior. Josephus does not state on which shore of the lake 
the land of Gennesaret lay. The Talmud makes mention of a 
place near Tiberias with gardens and resorts, probably referring 
to the Ghuweir; but it does not designate this as Gennesaret. 
We shall presently see that the notices of the land of Gennesaret 
in the New Testament point to the northern rather than the 
western plain. It must be owned, however, that the fountain 
described by Josephus yet remains to be identified ; and that the 
ruins at Tell Him are about two miles distant from either the 
Batihah or the Ghuweir. 

We must not forget to observe that the name Tell Him has 
been appropriately derived from Kaphar-nahum, the Hebrew 
form of Capernaum, signifying probably the Village of Consola- 
tion. The first syllable of the latter portion of the antient name 
has been dropped, while kaphar, “ village,” has, in accordance 
with fact, been converted into tell, “mound” or “heap.” This is 
moreover the only satisfactory explanation of the name that has 
been offered; for although Tell Him has been sometimes trans- 
lated the Mound of the Herd of Camels, the Arabic word for a 
herd of camels is, according to Réidiger, not him, but haum. 

The vestige of the antient name Chorazin may be traced 
with a yet greater degree of certainty. Among the places 
mentioned to me, when at Safed, as existing in the neighbour- 
hood, was one named Karazeh'; which I immediately concluded 
must be the Chorazin of the Gospels. I ascertained its position 
to be near the Jordan to the north of the Lake of Gennesaret, 
but was prevented from visiting it; but I have now the satis- 
faction of finding it had been previously discovered and identi- 
fied with Chorazin by Mr Williams. He calls it Gerazi; and 
describes it, in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geogra- 
phy, as lying on the hills, about two miles north-west of Tell 
Him. This distance exactly accords with the notice of Eusebius 
and Jerome, who speak of Chorazin as two miles from Caper- 
naum; a circumstance which confirms the correctness of the 
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identification of the sites of both cities. Chorazin was deserted 
in the time of Eusebius: Mr Williams says of it, “It is now 
utterly desolate: a fragment of a shaft of a marble column alone 
standing in the midst of universal ruin.” The site had been 
heard of in 1738 by Pococke, who calls it Gerasi. 

We come lastly to Bethsaida. A city of this name is 
mentioned by Josephus as having been enlarged and beautified 
by the tetrarch Philip, and called by him Julias, in honour of the 
daughter of Augustus. It was situate in Lower Gaulanitis, and 
consequently on the east of the Jordan; and stood a short 
distance above the entrance of the Jordan into the lake!. Its 
site was fixed by Robinson at the ruins called et-Tell, situate 
on a conspicuous hill at the north-western corner of the plain 
el-Batihah; and in this conclusion most subsequent writers 
have coincided. De Saulcy alone wishes to transfer Bethsaida- 
Julias to the other side of the Jordan, and to fix it at Tell Him; 
in opposition to the assertion of Josephus that the river passed 
Julias before it entered the lake, to the known fact that the 
Jordan was the western boundary of the province of Gaulanitis, 
and to the express statement of Pliny, that Julias was on the 
east of the lake. His principal argument is founded on the 
assumption that some military operations which Josephus in 
his Life relates to have taken place near Julias, could only 
have occurred on the western bank of the river; but there 
are several fords across the Jordan in this part, Josephus ex- 
pressly speaks of some cavalry being sent to lie in ambush 
across the river, and the plain in which the subsequent engage- 
ment occurred could only have been the Batihah on the eastern 
bank ?. 

Since the days of Reland, however, it seems to have been 
almost universally regarded as an established fact, that this 
Bethsaida could not have been the Bethsaida of Andrew, Peter, 
and Philip; because the former stood in Gaulanitis, while the 
city of the apostles is called Bethsaida of Galilee®. De Saulcy 
alone has had suflicient independence of mind to combat the 
assumed existence of two Bethsaidas; and although we cannot 
coincide in the result at which he arrives as to the site of the 
town, we must agree with him as to the strong a priori improba- 
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bility of there being two cities, evidently both places of import- 
ance, standing on the shores or within sight of the same lake, and 
known by the same name. Those who have in this instance 
followed Reland’s view, without making any question of its sound- 
ness, can hardly have taken the pains to observe with what 
modesty and diflidence he himself puts it forward. After stating 
that the one Bethsaida was in Galilee, the other in Gaulanitis, 
and proposing to distinguish them from each other on this 
account, he adds: “It is asserted by some, that a part of 
Gaulanitis was also called Galilee. If they can succeed in 
proving this, they will have gone far towards solving the difli- 
culty, and I shall have little hesitation in acknowledging myself 
convinced by their argument.” We have already shewn that 
such was really the case, and that the term Galilee is by no 
means to be restricted to the political tetrarchy of that name; 
and the primary objection to the identification of the two Beth- 
saidas is thus removed. Indeed that Galilee, taken in its wide 
sense, included the transjordanic district in which Bethsaida- 
Julias stood, is strikingly confirmed by the circumstance that 
Julias itself is enumerated among the cities of Galilee by Ptolemy 
the geographer. 

We may here remark that no trace or tradition appears 
really to remain of there having been any Bethsaida on the 
western side of the lake. Travellers have conjecturally fixed it 
at different sites, and have even professed to hear the name 
Bethsaida along the western shore. But Robinson is probably 
right in asserting that wherever this has not been in consequence 
of direct leading questions, which an Arab would always answer 
in the affirmative, the name has doubtless been heard either 
from the monks of Nazareth, or from Arabs in a greater or less 
degree dependent on them. Indeed the multiplicity of the 
results at which travellers have arrived respecting the position 
of the assumed Bethsaida is a proof of their incorrectness. One 
writer places it at el-Mejdel; another between el-Mejdel and 
Khin Minyeh; others at Tabigha. Pococke heard the name at 
Irbid; Seetzen at Khan Minyeh. Williams declares that the 
rocky promontory in front of Khén Minyeh is still called Ras 
Seiyada, and that some ruins between this and Tabigha are 
believed by the natives to mark the site of the town. Robinson 
enquired for Bethsaida all along the western shore of the lake 
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and round its northern extremity, but was unable to hear of any 
such name. I enquired also myself, when travelling southward 
by the same road; at first without being able to gain any reply; 
but afterwards a party of Arabs directed me, though with some 
hesitation, southward past el-Mejdel on the road towards Tibe- 
rias. But answers of this kind, framed with ease, and extorted 
with difficulty, are not to be trusted. I am convinced that the 
name Bethsaida has really perished; and it seems to me, that 
having determined the sites of Capernaum and Chorazin further 
to the north, we ought to seek for the Bethsaida of the Gospels 
not along the western shore of the lake, but on the contrary, 
just in the place where we know that Bethsaida-Julias must have 
stood, not far from Chorazin, which is only mentioned in con- 
nexion with it. In fact the three cities of Bethsaida, Chorazin, 
and Capernaum, all looked upon the plain el-Batihah, the land of 
Gennesaret ; and it was probably when surveying them all from 
some point in this plain, that our Saviour uttered His denunci- 
ation against them. 

The theory of two Bethsaidas has been carried to a greater 
length by most of Reland’s followers than was done by Reland 
himself; and it has been very generally asserted, not only that 
Bethsaida of Galilee was a distinct city from Bethsaida-Julias, 
but also that mention of both is to be found in the Gospels; 
though, as might be anticipated, no two writers agree as to 
which passages refer to the Galilean, and which to the Gaula- 
nite city respectively. It must be confessed that a comparison 
of the two accounts given by St Mark and St Luke of the feed- 
ing of the five thousand, affords some countenance to the position 
that two different Bethsaidas are intended. St Luke relates that 
Jesus took His apostles and “ went aside privately into a desert 
place belonging to the city called Bethsaida;” that the people, 
having ascertained His place of retreat, followed Him; and that 
there the miracle was performed!. On the other hand St Mark, 
having narrated how Jesus departed into a desert place by ship 
privately, and how having been followed by the people, He there 
miraculously fed them, concludes thus: “ And straightway He 
constrained His disciples to get into the ship, and to go to the 
other side before unto Bethsaida, while He sent away the people’.” 


1 Luke ix. to-—17. 2 Mark vi. 32—45. 
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Thus St Luke apparently represents the scene of the miracle 
as near to Bethsaida, while according to St Mark Bethsaida 
must have lain on the other side of the lake. Yet the single 
argument deducible from a comparison of these two separate 
accounts is surely not sufficient to warrant us in assuming not 
only that there were two cities of the same name near the 
shores of the lake, but also that the evangelists would ever 
make mention of them indiscriminately, without specifying which 
of the two they intended. If there were really two Bethsaidas, it 
is difficult to conceive that public convenience would not have 
necessitated the general adoption for the Gaulanite city of the 
authoritative name of Julias, which must have been bestowed 
upon it before the days of our Lord’s ministry. If, however, no 
reason of this kind existed for the universal use of the new name, 
we can easily suppose that the mass of the people would still 
continue to designate the town by the old title, which expressed 
at once the principal occupation of its original inhabitants,— 
Beth-saida, House of Fishing. But to those who advocate the 
existence of two Bethsaidas we may fairly put the question: 
If there were two cities of the same name, both rendered re- 
markable by the miracles which our Lord wrought, either in 
their streets, or in their immediate neighbourhood, on which of 
the two was it that He uttered His denunciation ? 

Different explanations may be framed to meet the difficulty 
arising from a comparison of the accounts of St Luke and St Mark 
already quoted. I should myself prefer taking the words of 
St Luke, imeydpnoe car’ idiav eis rérov Epnpov mdAEws KaAovpEvns BynOcaidd, 
and rendering them thus: “ He went aside privately into a desert 
place from the city called Bethsaida'.” Such a translation is at 
least grammatically admissible; and the name of the city may 
have been mentioned to indicate the place from which the mul- 
titude followed Jesus when they heard of His departure. Guided 
by the narrative of St Mark, we shall then fix the scene of the 
feeding of the five thousand on the western side of the lake. The 
narrative of St John, too, renders it probable that the spot was 
somewhere in the vicinity of Tiberias. We are told by St John 
that the only vessel which originally lay in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the scene of the miracle was that in which our 

1 So the text. rec.: but the reading land to Bethsaida, and then by ship to 
is very doubtful. Perhaps He wert by the &pnuos rémos. 
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Lord Himself with His apostles had come, but that afterwards, 
on the ensuing day, other vessels approached from Tiberias'. 
The tidings of the miracle had probable been carried first to 
Tiberias, as being the nearest town, and had immediately at- 


tracted a number of vessels from that place to the spot where 
Jesus was supposed to be. But had the scene of the miracle 
lain, as has been of late generally supposed, on the north-eastern 
shore of the lake, then the tidings of it (which could only have 
been carried on foot) must have spread to all the other cities on 
the shores of the lake before they reached Tiberias; and this 
would thus be the last place from which vessels would, in 
consequence, be likely to arrive. It is moreover remarkable, 
that a Christian tradition, of comparatively early date, should 
have fixed the scene of the miracle in the neighbourhood of 
Tiberias. The exact spot to which the tradition attaches, is 
about three miles to the west of the city: it is marked by some 
large blocks of black stone, and is called by the Arabs Hejar en- 
Nasira, “Stones of the Christians.” It is without much doubt the 
spot visited by Arculf at the close of the seventh century, and 
perhaps the same with that to which Jerome cutsorily alludes in 
his epistle “De Sanctis Locis*.” The tradition must not how- 
ever pass for more than it is worth; and from the narrative of 
St John we might perhaps be disposed to imagine that the scene 
of the miracle lay somewhat nearer to the lake. 

After the feeding of the five thousand, Jesus constrained His 
disciples to get into the vessel and cross the lake: He Himself 
subsequently joined them, walking on the sea. St John repre- 
sents them as making for Capernaum; but he does not state 
where they landed: and he seems to intimate that on the 
following day the people sought in Capernaum for Jesus without 
success. St Mark relates that the disciples set off to Bethsaida; 
and both St Matthew and St Mark agree that Jesus and His 
disciples disembarked in the land of Gennesaret. We may best 
assume that the disciples on taking ship set off in a northerly or 
north-easterly direction, and that ultimately, after being joined by 
their Master, they passed by Capernaum and landed at the point 
on the shore of the land of Gennesaret, not far from Bethsaida, 
from whence they had originally set out on the previous day. 
They then walked across the plain to Bethsaida, where Jesus was 


1 John vi. 23. 2 Hieron. Opp. 1. p. 209. ed. Vallars. 
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probably found (John vi. 25) by the multitude who had unsuc- 
cessfully sought for Him in Capernaum: He accompanied them 
back to Capernaum, the city where He dwelt, and there discoursed 
to them in the synagogue (John vi. 59). It is however impos- 
sible to harmonize the several narratives with any degree of 
certainty. That the explanation I have attempted to give of the 
geographical notices in the Gospels is free from difliculty, I am 
far from asserting: that the difliculty is much lessened by as- 
suming the existence of two Bethsaidas, I cannot admit. 

We have already seen that the name Gennesaret is probably 
nothing more than another form of the Chinnereth of the Old 
Testament. If so, the land of Gennesaret must have adjoined 
the city of Chinnereth ; and as Chinnereth was one of the cities 
of Naphtali, we have thus an additional reason for identifying the 
land of Gennesaret with the plain to the north of the lake, rather 
than with the plain to the west—with the Batihah rather than 
with the Ghuweir, which latter most probably lay within the limits 
of the tribe of Zebulon. It is not unlikely that Chinnereth may 
have been an earlier name of Bethsaida; but we have no means 
of ascertaining whether this be so, or not; and there are other 
ruined sites at different points of the Batihah. The Ghuweir 
may be identified as the Dalmanutha of the New Testament; 
which, by a comparison of the parallel passages in St Matthew 
and St Mark!, appears to have been the name of the district 
adjoining the village of Magdala (el-Mejdel). 

The evangelist St Matthew tells us that the city of Capernaum 
lay “upon the sea coast, in the borders of Zabulon and Neph- 
thalim?.” This may simply mean that it lay on the sea, within 
the territory of those adjacent tribes. There is, however, no 
reason why the expression should not be interpreted more strictly, 
so as to denote that Capernaum lay close upon the border-line ; 
and in this case we must suppose that the southern boundary of 
the inheritance of Naphtali stretched eastward to Capernaum, 
thus giving to Naphtali the immediate head of the lake. We are 
justified in assuming that the main part of the western shore of 
the lake lay within the boundaries of Zebulun, not only by the 
insignificant proportions to which the territory of that tribe would 
otherwise be reduced, but also by the circumstance that mention 
is made of the sea (i.e. the sea of Chinnereth) as the limit of 


1 Matt. xv. 39. Mark viii. 10. 2 Matt. iv. 13. 
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part of the inheritance of Zebulun, while no such notice occurs 
in the case of the tribe of Naphtali. Capernaum might thus well 


mark the eastern extremity of the line of partition; and thus 
interpreted, the notice of St Matthew would seem to confirm and 


to throw light upon the records of the Book of Joshua. 
J. F. Turupp. 


BY. 


Observations on Mr Law’s “ Criticism of Mr Ellis’s new 
theory concerning the Route of Hannibal.” 


Mr Law has honoured my treatise with a very long Criticism, 
and thus afforded me the satisfaction of seeing my theory tested 
by the animadversions of an opponent who is well acquainted 
with the subject, who seems perfectly conversant with the works 
which have been written upon it, and who is so well qualified to 
make the best of any case he supports, and the worst of any 
case he opposes. I can only express my regret that Mr Law 
was not able to examine personally the route of the Little Mont 
Cenis; a regret which I feel the more on account of the cause 
which obliged him to relinquish his proposed examination of that 
pass. It is my purpose, in the following pages, to notice what 
seems to me most important in Mr Law’s work. In this I shall 
be as brief as possible, although I am afraid that I shall un- 
avoidably extend my observations to a greater length than either 
I or my readers could wish. I will, however, do the best I can to 
confine myself to a reasonable compass, knowing that I have 
sufficiently trespassed on the indulgence of the reader in my 
previous treatise. 

The first part of Mr Law’s book, which seems to require 
notice, is that which attempts to invalidate the three points, on 
the strength of which I have concluded the claims of the pass of 
the Little St Bernard to be irreconcilable with the narrative of 
Polybius. These three points are: Ist. That from the road 
over the Little St Bernard, or from any point near the road, 
no part of the plains of the Po can be discerned; 2dly. That 
from the summit of the Little St Bernard to the commencement 
of the plains the distance is far too great; and 3rdly. That Han- 
nibal, instead of descending from the Alps into the country of 
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the Taurini, would have descended through the country of the 
Salassi into that of the Libui. 

With respect to the first point my words were, (p. 69): 

“Of the four passes named, (Great St Bernard, Little St 
Bernard, Mont Cenis, and Mont Genévre) it is only from one, 
the Mont Cenis, that Italy can be discerned. From the Mont 
Cenis alone could Hannibal have pointed out to his soldiers 
the plains of the Po.” 

To this Mr Law replies, (p. 7): 

“ Now it is my opinion, but I will not wait to work out a 
proof of its accuracy, that ’Evdpyea signifies ‘Evidence,’ not 
‘View:’ a correction which was properly made by my friend 
Mr Long in his ‘March of Hannibal.’ I wish there were more 
points of agreement between us. Mr Ellis himself has stumbled 
upon accuracy, when he translates the word ‘manifestation.’ 
There is nothing in Polybius which requires us to conceive that 
there was ocular perception of the plain of the Po.” 

There might possibly be some faint hope of escape from the 
évapyeca THs “Iradias, though even that hope is almost entirely 
destroyed by the words immediately following: otra yap imo- 
mentoket, k.T.X. The expression, however, didmep evdecxvipevos airois 
Ta mepi Tov Iddov media Can admit but of one interpretation, as Mr 
Law, I think, has himself more than a suspicion. For he again 
(p. 48) recurs to the subject. Again we meet with the évapyea 
tis “Iradias, but not a hint of the évdevipevos ta wepi tov Madov zedia, 
which is of course the expression on which I relied to prove the 
fact of those plains being visible. 

I now turn to examine Mr Law’s attempt to save the Little 
St Bernard on the second charge, that its distance from the 
commencement of the plains of Italy is far too great. 

In p. 35 of my treatise I had said: 

“ Also, since the descent began on the eleventh day, and ter- 
minated on the fifteenth, no more than five days were spent on 
the descent. But of these, more than two were lost at the 
broken path: (viz.) all the twelfth, and the greater part of the 
eleventh and thirteenth days. There were therefore less than 
three days of actual marching between the summit of the pass 
and the commencement of the plains of Italy. This circumstance 
supplies another condition : 

‘The commencement of the plains of Italy must be less than 
three days’ march from the summit of the pass.’ 


” 
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Against this conclusion Mr Law says, p. 8: 
“ The notion of ‘less than three days’ is a great error. It 
rests on the words tpiraios dad taéyv mpoeipnuévarv Kpnuvav Sd.avicas, 
iWaro trav émmédav.” (Not correct.) “This is assumed to mean, 
that the whole army marched from summit to plain within 
three days.” (Not correct.) “It means no such thing. Han- 
nibal touched the plain on the third day of his moving ftom 
the xpnuvoit with those who had stayed back with him to get the 
elephants through.” (No doubt of it. I never interpreted 
tpiraios Otherwise.) “ The chief part of the army had gone for- 
ward down the valley the day before he so moved: and, no doubt, 
had done so at a much earlier hour than that on which the ele- 
phants proceeded the next day.” 

The first part of this passage is a palpable misstatement. It 
is evident that my “less than three days” has not the slight- 
est connexion with the word rpiraios. The passage of my own 
treatise which I have quoted, the settlement of the chronology 
of the march (Treatise, pp. 33, 34), and my journal of Hannibal's 
route (p. 65), may be sufficient to prove that I never held the 
views, or made the assumption, which Mr Law attributes to me, 
but without giving any reference to my treatise in support of his 
assertion. On the next page (p. 9), Mr Law repeats this misstate- 
ment, and makes another with respect to the days of movement, 
equally disproved by the same passages to which I have referred}. 

The last sentence of the passage I have cited from Mr Law 
contains the suggestion by which he hopes to save the Little St 
Bernard. It is developed a little more in the remainder of the 
paragraph. Mr Law’s object is to shew, as M. Deluc attempted 
to do before him in the Bibliotheque Universelle de Geneve, that 
one part of the Carthaginian army marched down the valley in 
advance of the rest, which had remained behind with the ele- 
phants; and that consequently this part of the army, which Mr 
Law says was the chief part, may have reached the plains before 
the elephants arrived ; and that, a part of the army having thus 
reached the plains, Hannibal, who appears to have remained 
behind superintending the works by which the path was made 


1 «Here, again, I recommend a bet- _ self as well as the author ; for he allows 
ter study of the meaning of words; that the march proceeded from the sum- 
especially to Mr Ellis, whose deduction” mit on the eleventh day, and reached 


(nowhere) ‘‘is, that the army marched the plain on the fifteenth. Here are five 
into the plain in less than three days days of movement.” (This requires no 


from the summit! He contradicts him- comment.) 
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practicable for the elephants, may thus be said to have reached 
the plains himself, while he was actually still in the heart of the 
Alps. This seems to be Mr Law’s view, as partially explained in 
pp. 8, 9, of his Criticism. 

Fortunately for the reader, it will not be necessary to discuss 
the improbabilities of such an extraordinary pile of suppositions. 
It rests, as will be at once perceived, on the assumption, that the 
part of the army which first descended by the restored road did 
not wait in the valley for those left behind, but made the best of 
their way to the plains of the Po. Consequently, if it can be 
shewn that the whole Carthaginian army was re-united after the 
elephants had passed the broken precipice, and before the de- 
scent to the plains was effected, nothing more will be requisite 
to prove that the two days, or more, spent in repairing the path 
were totally lost to the whole army as far as progress was con- 
cerned, that the entire distance from summit to plain did not 
exceed three days’ march, and that the theory of the descent 
of the army to the plains in two bodies is perfectly illusory. 
The first sentence of Polybius’ 56th chap. which takes up the 
narrative immediately after the passage of the clephants by the 
restored road, will therefore at once remove the foundation from 
beneath the ingenious fabric of MM. Delue and Law. 

‘AvviBas dé, cvvabpoicas épod macav tiv divapuw, KareBawe’ Kal Tpiratos 
a7 TOY mpoeipnuevor Kpnuvav Stavicas, Hato Tay emuTédov. 

Indeed the case is here an extremely simple one. Mr Law 
says, and justly so, that the third day (of repairing the road) 
must have been much advanced when the elephants were put in 
motion (to descend by it). Now the broken path, on the Little 
St Bernard, is placed by its advocates near La Thuile, about five 
or six miles from Pré St Didier. The utmost the elephants 
could have marched on that evening (the thirteenth) would have 
been as far as Pré St Didier, which is situated about seventy 
Roman miles from Ivrea. For the performance of this seventy 
miles’ march there remain only two days. The Carthaginians must 
in that time have marched a distance which would have actually 
occupied them about five days. 1 think it wili be acknowledged 
that I have said here with justice that it is not merely a difliculty, 
but an impossibility, which has to be overcome. 

I now come to the third case in which the theory of the 
Little St Bernard fails capitally. Instead of Hannibal, on his 
descent from the Alps, entering into the territory of the Taurini, 
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he would, if he crossed the Little St Bernard, have descended 
through the country of the Salassi into that of the Libui. Mr 
Law considers that, according to Polybius, Hannibal ought to 
have descended, not into the country of the Taurini, but into 
that of the Insubres. I believe this is not the case, but it is not 
requisite at present to enter into that question. If Hannibal 
passed the Little St Bernard, he would have emerged from the 
Alps into the country of neither the Insubres nor the Taurini, but 
into that of the Libui. It is Mr Law’s object to shew that the 
Libui had no individual existence in the time of Hannibal, but that 
their territory then belonged to the Insubres. His arguments, if 
they had any force, would prove equally well that the territory 
of the Libui belonged to the Taurini. The following is Mr 
Law’s statement with respect to the Libui, (p. 10): 

“We allow that on the original irruption of the Gauls into 
Italy, B.c. 400, a tribe called Libui squatted in the Dorian plain: 
nothing beyond that one fact is known of them from any ancient 
writings. Whether they ever existed as an independent people 
of Italy, nobody knows. If they did, how long did it last? 
There is no record of it.” 

In the middle of p. 10 of Mr Law’s book we are thus told, 
that beyond the fact of the original settlement of the Libui in 
the plains of the Po, an event mentioned by Polybius, nothing is 
known of them from any ancient writings. At the bottom of 
p. 9, we are also told, that the circumstance which I had men- 
tioned concerning the Libui occupying the plains below the 
opening of the valley of Aosta is “a feeble observation bor- 
rowed from Livy.” How Mr Law pretends to reconcile these 
two assertions I cannot say. I will not, however, stay to dwell 
on Mr Law’s self-contradictions. My object is now to prove the 
continued existence of the Libui, not to vindicate Livy’s claim to 
be considered as an ancient writer’. It is sufficient for my pur- 
pose that Livy asserts the presence of the Libui in the plains of 
which Mr Law seeks to dispossess them. Whether we are to 
conclude from Livy’s testimony that they occupied those plains 
in the time of Hannibal, or merely in Livy’s own time, is indif- 
ferent to my argument ; as we know that they settled there, (or 
at least to the west of the Insubres, according to Polybius), at the 
period of the first establishment of the Gauls in Italy. 


1 The works bearing the names of Pliny and Ptolemy would also appear to be 
of modern origin. 
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My third witness to the existence of the Libui will be Ptolemy, 
who assigns to them the towns of Vercelli and Lomello. This 
makes the Agogna, rather than the Sesia, at least partially, the 
boundary between the Insubres and the Libui. 

We have thus satisfactory evidence of the continued presence, 
for some centuries, of the Libui in the same district, namely, in 
the plains extending westward from the Agogna, perhaps as far 
as the Orco. All Mr Law’s efforts to annihilate them at the 
time of Hannibal’s passage will be perfectly vain in the face of 
such testimony!. Yet one of these efforts must be noticed. 
“Livy himself,” says Mr Law, “recognizes these (the Insubres) in 
my opinion, as sovereigns of the very country I claim for them. 
‘ Taurinis, proximee genti, adversus Insubres motum bellum erat.’ 
I know it is said that ‘proximez’ means nearest to Hannibal. 
Livy could not so intend it. He had already brought Hannibal 
into the Taurini. He was already among that people: therefore 
Insubres, too, is the only word in the whole sentence 
to which ‘ proximez’ can have reference. 


not near it. 


And let it not be said 
that it would be inconsistent, for Livy in one place to speak of the 
Libui, and in another of the Insubres, as occupying the same district 
or portion of the plain. In one passage, he speaks of a nation at 
war with another nation: in the other he wishes to indicate a 
particular spot in the great northern plain framed by the Alps, 
the Apennine, and the Adriatic: that spot was the embouchure 
of the valley of Aosta,” (pp. 10, 11). No such thing. Livy 
uses the words “Libuos Gallos” to define a people, not a locality: 
for otherwise his argument about the Taurini would go for 
nothing, as they might themselves have inhabited the ancient 
Libuan district. 

I think it will be universally allowed that the word “ prox- 
ime” does not refer to the Insubres. The “ Taurinis, proxime 
genti,” (cap. 39), is merely a repetition of the “ Taurinis, que 
Gallis proxima gens erat,” (cap. 38). If Mr Law’s interpretation 
were the correct one, it would be to the Insubres, not to the 
, 


Taurini, that the words indicating “ proximity ’ 


5 


ought logically 


1 In Liv. Xxxil. 37, (B.c. 196) we tribe as the Levi, (2) That they had 


find the Boii, then in alliance with the 
Insubres, making a predatory inroad 
upon the Levi and Libui. This is hardly 
consistent with three positions of Mr 
Law, (1) That the Libui were the same 


ceased to exist as a people before B. c. 
218, (3) That the territcries belonging to 
the Libui, B. c. 196, belonged to the 


Insubres, B.c. 218. 
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to be applied. But vet, even if “proxime” did refer to the 
Insubres, which I cannot believe, I do not see why the Libui 
should be annihilated by it. We do not know what extent of 
country the Taurini occupied in the time of Hannibal, and must 
consequently, in default of other evidence, allow the matter to be 
determined by writers of a later date than Polybius. On a 
question of geography such as this, Ptolemy will be our chief 
authority. He seems, however, to give to both the Taurini and 
the Insubres the greatest extent of country allowable ; including 
in the territories of the Taurini the whole, or a part, of the 
country of the Vagienni, and in those of the Insubres the district 
occupied by the Leevi, the founders of Pavia, as well as the 
town of Novara, originally built by the Vertacomacori. Ptolemy 
assigns four towns to the Insubres: Milan, Como, Novara, and 
Pavia; and four to the Taurini: Turin, Augusta Batiennorum, 
(or Vagiennorum), Voghera (Iria), and Tortona (Dertona). 
Now it seems almost certain that the territories of the people 
who possessed Tortona and Voghera, must have bordered on the 
territories of the people who possessed Pavia, or that the 
Taurini must have been “ proximi” to the Insubres, though Livy’s 
words do not imply such a circumstance: but how the fact of 
such propinquity can have affected the Libui, I am quite at 
a loss to imagine. Mr Law indeed, in his map, deprives the 
Taurini not only of Voghera and Tortona, but also of all their 
country on the right bank of the Po, leaving them only the 
narrow district between that river and the foot of the Alps, 
and thus securing them, for the benefit of his theory, from all 
chance of contact with the Insubres, excepting through the 
Libui. There are, however, it.must be acknowledged, some 
other maps, in England at least, equally erroneous with that of 
Mr Law in this particular point, and by which it is possible that 
he may have been misled. Yet, in such a case as this, the 
original authorities ought to have been consulted. At all events, 


” 


the word “ proxim” will be of little service to Mr Law, even 
if he be allowed to interpret it in a manner which reason and 
syntax alike repudiate!. 


Such then are the arguments by which Mr Law attempts to 


1 Mr Law has here endeavoured to I shall have, at a later period, to con- 
fix the Insubres in the plains of the — sider his efforts to enlist Polybius in the 


Dora Baltea, on the authority of Livy. same cause. See note, p. 327. 


“4 
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invalidate the three conditions which I have considered to be 
conclusive against the Little or the Great St Bernard, or, it may 
be said generally, against any pass leading into the valley of 
Aosta. It is to this part of Mr Law’s book that I would particu- 
larly solicit attention, for I think that, if any sparks of vitality 
yet remained in the theory of the Little St Bernard, Mr Law 
has contrived to extinguish them. Ifa man so full of knowledge, 
ability, and acquaintance with the subject, makes so very feeble 
a defence, what must be the nature of the cause he endeavours 
to support? In the case of so complete a failure, either the 
cause must be utterly bad, or its advecate ineflicient. This 
last supposition cannot be for a moment entertained; and we 
are consequently forced to the conclusion that the cause which 
Mr Law has advocated is one which nobody could save. Han- 
nibal could not have crossed any pass leading into the valley of 
Aosta. 

Mr Law, having exhausted all his conservatism in strenu- 
ous but worse than unsuccessful efforts for the resuscitation of 
the Little St Bernard, now commences an attack, which is meant 
to be very destructive, upon my system. ‘The first point on 
which we differ is, as to whether the Carthaginians followed the 
Rhone or the Isére from the confluence of the two rivers. I 
have given at considerable length (Treatise, pp. 22—28) my 
reasons for preferring the Isére to the Rhone; reasons which I 
do not find at all shaken by any observations which Mr Law 
offers on the subject, (pp. 15—17). Indeed, he can hardly be 
said to touch upon my arguments, or to obviate in any degree 
the strong improbabilities which may be urged against the 
adoption of the line of the Khone and the Mont du Chat. 
Neither do I think he will make many converts to the belief that 
the road from Vienne by Bourgoin to St Genix lies mapa rév 
rorandv (the Rhone); still less map’ airdv rov rorapdv, (cap. Xxxix.) 
But Mr Law carefully ignores the word airéy, which would hardly 
allow him to make Hannibal wander to a distance of a dozen 
miles from the river-side, and never come near it at all for a 
length of some thirty miles. 

The second point of difference between Mr Law and myself 
is, that I have taken it for granted from the narrative of 
Polybius that his Allobroges and the men of the Island were 


different tribes, while Mr Law (pp. 17, 18) seems to regard 
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them as the same people. Two passages especially of Polybius 
appear sufficiently decisive on this point: 

“The most signal benefit however which he (the king of the 
Island) conferred upon them (the Carthaginians) was, that as 
they were apprehensive of danger while they marched through 
the territory of the Gauls who are called Allobroges, he covered 
their rear with his own troops (the men of the Island) and 
secured for them a safe advance until they approached the 
passage of the Alps.” 

“ But when these last (the men of the Island) had returned 
to their own country, and Hannibal, with his army, was ad- 
vancing towards the places which were difficult of passage, the 
chieftains of the Allobroges collected a sufficient body of forces, 
and took possession of the advantageous posts along the road by 
which Hannibal was obliged to make his ascent.” 

Now if for the “men of the Island” the expression “ Allo- 
broges” be substituted, these two passages become absolute 
nonsense. ‘That the men of the Island were the Allobroges of 
Polybius is thus a proposition at once susceptible of a reductio 
ad absurdum. Consequently, as the people of the Island appear 
most probably to have possessed the whole district so called, 
we must seek for the Allobroges elsewhere. They would, as 
results from the narrative, have occupied, perhaps with other 
districts, the country to the east of the Chartreuse mountains, 
while the people of the Island occupied the district to the west 
of the same chain. Thus the level country, through which the 
men of the Island guarded the Carthaginian rear, and which lay 
at the foot of the Alps in the territory of the Allobroges, would 
have been, almost of necessity, the vale of Graisivaudan, which 
separates the Chartreuse mountains from the Alps. Mr Law 
and the other writers who wish to carry Hannibal over the 
Mont du Chat, are obliged to place this level country to the 
west of the Chartreuse mountains in the territory of the men of 
the Island. They are thus, as the same level country also lay 
in the territory of the Allobroges, forced to confound together 
two tribes which Polybius represents as perfectly distinct, and 
to consider the enemies and friends of Hannibal as one and the 
same people!. 

1 Mr Law asks here, among other auxiliary force of the islanders made 
questions, whether I conceive that the their way through the impracticable 
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The next four pages of Mr Law’s book are occupied in an 
attempt to confute my position that the fifteen days occupied in 
the passage of the Alps are reckoned from the town of the 
Allobroges. Mr Law wishes to reckon them from the point 
where Hannibal left the river; but I have sought in vain, both 
in Polybius and in Mr Law, for any reason which warrants such 
an assumption. Mr Law appears even (p. 22) to have perceived, 
as any one might have done, the chief reason for supposing that 
the fifteen days are reckoned from the town; but he has been 
carried away, by previous false impressions, from arriving at a 
sound conclusion. I must consequently, at least briefly, touch 
upon the main points of the argument, leaving a perusal of 
Polybius to supply the rest. 

After the halt at the Town, the first period mentioned is one 
of four days (rerapraios). At the termination of this period Han- 
nibal fell into great peril. (The battle at the Rock, according 
to my view ; a conference with some Gauls, according to Mr Law’s 
view.) The point from which this rerapraios is reckoned is not 
stated. 

The next date mentioned by Polybius gives a period of nine 
days (éwaraios). At the end of this time Hannibal gained the 
crest of the Alps. Nothing is said with reference to the point 
from which this évvaraios is reckoned. 

I see here but two suppositions to adopt. The term of nine 
days must be reckoned either from the beginning or end of the 
four days. The latter supposition, the most obvious, is inadmis- 
sible: the passage of the Alps could not then be effected in 
fifteen days. As the term of nine days must thus be reckoned 
from the same point as the term of four days, we have only to 
determine from what point rerapraios is reckoned. On this the 
nine days, and, as may easily be perceived on the perusal of 
Polybius the fifteen days also, will depend. But rerapraios is 
plainly reckoned from the Town: the rats & é&ns,x. r.. renders it 
impossible that it should be reckored from the point where 
mountains on the left bank of the Istre question was quite unnecessary. I leave 
to Grenoble. As Hannibal must have it to him to force Hannibal to take a 
left the Istre to make his way through _ great circuit for no other purpose than 
these mountains, and as Polybius says to be obliged to make his way through 
that he marched mapa tov morduorv,  bpn Svompdcoda Kai ducéuBoda, Kal oxe- 


and as I adopt the plain (or ‘un-Poly- ov, ws elmetv, ampdorra, 
bian’) meaning of these words. Mr Law’s 
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Hannibal left the river, or from any other point than the Town. 
This, Mr Law is far too acute not to perceive: “the context 
requires rerapraios to date from the town, as plainly as if dd rijs 
médews had followed it.” I wonder Mr Law did not perceive the 
consequences of this admission. 

The next part of the Criticism, (pp. 23—36), which is rather 
long, and more general than particular in its scope, I must leave 
in a great measure to the reader’s own judgment. The object of 
Mr Law’s attack is to overthrow the views I entertain with 
respect to certain sentences in Polybius’ narrative. Mr Law, 
though he makes here large extracts from my treatise, yet 
carefully avoids quoting fully my own statement of the views 
I entertain, although that statement is expressed, I think, very 
concisely, and perhaps too concisely. Instead of this plain course, 
he selects the one word “ summary,” and argues the question on 
his own assumptions of what such a summary ought to mean. 
I must therefore here quote from myself. I have said, (p. 6): 

“The historian (Polybius), before entering into the details of 
a particular march, event, or military transaction, gives, in a few 
lines, what may be regarded as a short statement or summary 
of the occurrences which took place at that particular period. 
(Here Mr Law ceases to quote.) Having done this, he proceeds 
to make such observations, and give such explanations, as appear 
necessary, or to narrate at length the various circumstances that 
attended the facts in question, whenever they were of such im- 
portance as to deserve minute consideration. The short summary 
serves frequently, in point of fact, as an argument to the succeed- 
ing and more detailed account.” 

Here, it will be observed, tiiere are limitations of my propo- 
sition, and certain contingencies mentioned, of which Mr Law 
takes no notice. Having (p. 28) quoted the first sentence of the 
passage I have cited, he finds it advisable to leave out the rest. 
This omission gives Mr Law some apparent advantages. Thus 
(p. 34) he is enabled to say: “the summary is nearly as long as 
the matter summed.” Yet this is no inconsistency on my part. 
According to my views, as I have stated them myself, (and by 
Mr Law’s suppressions or additions I am clearly not bound), there 
is no reason why a summary or short statement of events should 
of necessity require observations, explanations, or details, longer 
than itself. What is requisite must follow, but nothing more. 
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Such sentences as those which I marked in large letters in my 
treatise are the introductory clauses, in which a new division 
of the historian’s subject is opened and shortly stated. They 
mark strongly the passage from one branch of the narrative to 
another, and thus obviate that fruitful source of confusion, the 
running of one subject into another. Sometimes they are 
almost a necessity, as it would be difficult to ensure clearness 
without some similar means. Those acquainted with history will 
not, I think, find that difficulty in comprehending my views, 
which Mr Law either feels, or affects to feel. They will pro- 
bably have observed several passages in the writings of histori- 
ans, from which this part of the narrative of Polybius, and the 
mode of coniposition into which | have supposed him to fall, 
may be illustrated. An abundance of such passages may be 
found, for example, in the early part of the fifth book of 
Robertson’s Scotland. 

Mr Law’s long attack concludes (p. 36) with the following 
paragraph, where some more definite grounds of objection to 
my views are brought forward, and which requires a more 
particular notice. 

“ Polybius is a writer, who gives his facts in a plain straight- 
forward way; and this miserable scheme of sham abridgements 
is utterly abhorrent from his style. There was not even a 
division into chapters, till a few years ago, when it was made, 
I believe, by Professor Schweighzeuser.” 

The argument in the first of these sentences is not very 
strong. Had Mr Law condescended to simple discussion, | 
think he would have had some difliculty in proving that these 
“sham abridgements” were held in such “abhorrence” by 
Polybius. In support of this opinion, I will take the two most 
important of my so-called summaries, the only two which influ- 
ence any of the conditions for the determination of Hannibal’s 
route. They are these: 

1. “During the days immediately following he led on the 
army safely for some distance: but on the fourth day he again 
had to encounter great dangers.” 

2. “Thus at length, having completed his march from New 
Carthage in five months, and his passage of the Alps in fifteen 
days, he boldly descended into the plains of the Po, and the 
country of the Insubrians.” 
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Here are five facts mentioned: 
( 1. An undisturbed march of some days. 
2. A great danger encountered on a particular day. 


( 

| 3. A march of five months from New Carthage. 

| 4. A passage of the Alps effected in fifteen days, (part of 
} the previous march). 

| 5. A descent into the plains of the Po, and the Insubrian 
{ country. i 


With respect to the whole five of these facts, I hold that 
the sentences quoted from Polybius are merely summaries, 7. e. 
that each and all of the five are elsewhere described. As far 
as relates to the first, second, and fifth, I have, in my treatise, 
proved my point to the best of my power. As to the third and 
fourth, I believe all argument to be unnecessary. Should Mr 
Law, however, have any wish to argue that these two sentences 
of Polybius contain the only mention, or narration, of all, or any 
one, of the five facts they bring forward, the field lies open for 
him, though it seems to possess but few attractions in his eyes. 
If, on the other hand, it should appear, as I believe it will, 
that the whole five are merely mentioned here, and described 
elsewhere, then I think it will be necessary to consider these 
sentences in Polybius as short statements, summaries, or “ sham 
abridgements.” Whether they form part of one “miserable 
system” is another question: but they will at least shew that 
Polybius falls at times into this mode of composition, as well as 
other writers, and that it is not so “utterly abhorrent from his 
style” as Mr Law would make out. 

Mr Law’s second argument, that drawn from the late date of 
the division of Polybius into chapters, is of a rather suicidal 
character. Modern histovians are in the practice of marking 
transitions, and so preserving a clear style of narration, by 
breaking their composition into paragraphs, and sometimes even 
by giving, in marginal notes, an indication of the contents of one 
or more paragraphs. And yet, even in them, the same mode of 
narration, frequently in a manner double, which I have noticed 
in Polybius, may be observed. How much more requisite must 
such a mode of narration have been, when, as Mr Law says of 
the history of Polybius, the narrative formed one mass of text, 
unbroken by any division into chapters! Additional precautions 
would have been advisable in such a case, to ensure perspicuity, 
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and to mark the divisions between the different sections of the 
historian’s subject!. 


Mr Law, having failed in shaking such of my conditions for 
the determination of Hannibal’s route as he has ventured to 
assail, and having avoided coming to the point with respect to 
all the rest; and having thus, to the best of his ability, invali- 
dated those conditions, which form the basis of my system; now 
proceeds, in the next division of his work, to endeavour to shew 
that the route I have selected would not be in accordance with 
my own conditions, even if they were true, and also to make 





several other objections, some of which I shall now notice. 
I have supposed Hannibal to follow the left bank of the 


Isére from its confluence with the Rhone up to a place called 


Le Cheylas, a distance which I have stated at 129 kilométres = 


874 Roman miles, or 700 stadia; the distance from Valence to 
Grenoble (of course by the left bank of the Isére) being 96 
kilométres, and the distance from Grenoble to Le Cheylas being 


33 kilométres. 


1 Mr Law strives, at an early stage 
of his work (p. 3), to throw discredit on 
my system of interpreting Polybius. 
“This invention,” he says, ‘‘ has in view 
one great object ; namely, to place the 
battle with the barbarians near the white 
rock, on the fourth, instead of the 
eighth, of the fifteen days which Poly- 


” 


bius allows to the Alps.” Mr Law has 
here reversed the real order of things; 
at least if he wishes to imply that this 
“invention” had in view the accommo- 
dation of the Rock of Baune. That the 
battle of the Rock took place on the 
fourth day after the town was left, (an 
interpretation of Polybius due to the 
acuteness of one of my friends), was an 
opinion I had adopted before I left 
England to examine the route of the 
Mont Cenis. I had easily seen, before- 
hand, that the eighth day from the 
town was inadmissible. (See my T7'rea- 
tise, (pp. 48, 49). Mr Law has accused 
me here of striking out a comma after 
the word éravpiov. If he had looked at 
Bekker’s edition of Polybius, he would 
have seen that there was no necessity 


Vou. II. Nov. 1855. 





The correctness of both these distances, the 


for my making that correction. There 
can be no doubt about the connexion 
of rH & ératpiov. Livy, who does little 
more here than translate Polybius, had 
evidently no idea that these words 
ought to be joined with mrpojye, or that 
Polybius meant to intimate that Han- 
nibal reached the summit of the Alps on 
the éra’piov. But to return to the 
identification of the ‘strong white rock.’) 
Accordingly, previous to my departure 
from England, I had, with the aid of 
Polybius and the map of the country, 
endeavoured to determine approximately 
where the Aevxdrerpoy Sxupov ought to 
be found, if Hannibal crossed the Alps 
by the Mont Cenis. I had, in pursu- 
ance of this plan, which made the search 
more interesting, and its results more 
satisfactory, fixed the site of the Nevxd- 
metpov between St Jean de Maurienne 
and St Michel, and had marked it, on 
speculation, a little to the east of St 
Julien, almost on the very spot where 
I found the great Rock of Baune, which 
I had no difficulty in identifying with 
the ‘strong white rock’ of Polybius. 


21 
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first especially, Mr Law disputes: “I doubt therefore that Mr 
Ellis’s route is in distance even the 700 which he represents.” 
The chief reason he assigns is, that the length of the post-road 
on the right bank of the Istre to Grenoble is 94 kilometres 
instead of 96. Now, as I made Hannibal march up the /eft bank 
of the Isére, I certainly conceived myself entitled to measure 
the length of his march by the length of the carriage road on 
that left bank, though I do not suppose that the two routes were 
accurately coincident. Yet Hannibal's route could hardly have 
been the shorter of the two. The distances along this road, as 
given in the map called “ La France en kilométres” are: Valence 
to Romans, (Le Péage) 18; St Nazaire, 18; Rovon, 23; Sasse- 
nage, 30; Grenoble, 7. Total, 96 kilometres, the distance of 
which Mr Law disputes the accuracy. The other distance of 
33 kilométres, from Grenoble to Le Cheylas, I derived from the 
milestones, which, I took it for granted, were placed at proper 
intervals}, 

In pp. 39, 40, Mr Law makes some unimportant objections 
relative to my views with respect to the battle with the Allo- 
broges, and says a word or two in favour of the claims of the 
Mont du Chat to be considered as the scene of that conflict. In 
the Mont du Chat I never believed. The crossing a chain of 
mountains, ascending on one side and descending on the other, 
could hardly be described as the passage of a defile, especially if, 
as there seems reason to believe, there was nothing here but an 
dvaBor}. Nor is it easy, in the case of the Mont du Chat, to 
assign a probable site for the Town, which appears to have been 
situated near the defile, and, at the same time, in an open country. 
I am quite willing to concede to Mr Law that it is not absolutely 
necessary that any modern town should now exist where the 


1 Mr Law says (p. 38) that the gorge of Le Fay, a locality of which he 
} 
b 


country within the loop of the Istre be- himself, by his own confession, knows 





low Grenoble is all difficult mountain. nothing. Unfortunately for him, how- 
This is certainly not the case, at least if ever, there exist maps of this country 
it is meant that, from Grenoble down- (those of Bourcet) in which all im- 
wards, the mountains leave no open or portant precipices are indicated; and 
practicable ground between themselves here the precipices in the gorge of Le 
and the river. In p. 39, he also seemsto Fay may be found marked. Bourcet’s 
wish to cast a doubt upon the existence maps are rare: there is a set of them 
or importance of the precipices which in the British Museum. 

I have mentioned as being found in the 
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town of the Allobroges formerly stood; but still a probable site, 
even if now unoccupied, must be found for it. 


In pp. 40—46, we find Mr Law’s opinions on the subject of 
the battle near the “white rock.” Our great points of difference 
relate to the numbers of the barbarians who, having previously 
occupied the slopes, attacked the Carthaginian van in flank, and 
also to the manner in which the march of that van (cavalry and 
baggage) was ultimately protected. 

Mr Law says (p. 43), “It seems to me improbable, that the 
preoccupiers of the slopes, prior to the army coming up, were 
great in numbers.” Is this consistent with the effect which, 
according to Polybius, their attack produced? Tdév yap rérov 
imepdeEioy dvtwy trois Todepiots, avtTimapayortes of BapBapot tais mapwpeiats, 
kat Tois pev Tas Térpas dieniibunen rovs & €x xeipds trois ios TumTovTes, 
eis dAooxeph Statpomy kai Kivduvoy jyov. We must suppose here the 
cause to be proportioned to the effect. There must consequently 
have been a large body of barbarians in possession of the slopes, 
more especially as it is expressly said that it was the dismay and 
danger caused by this attack which obliged Hannibal to employ 
half his army in guarding the van against the continuance or 
renewal of it. Nor do I see how Mr Law’s mode of defending 
the van could possibly have been effectual against an attack in 
flank. “I infer from the history,” he says, “that the support 
which he (Hannibal) gave them (the van) was by being in force 
behind them, though at a considerable interval of space.” The 
reader may imagine the condition of the van of an army, itself 
helpless, with an enemy above them on their flank, and the 
troops which should have guarded them, not only in the rear, but 
separated from them by a considerable interval of space. But 
Mr Law will not allow that any barbarians were latterly left on 
the slopes to molest the Carthaginian van. The original posses- 
sors of the slopes had been (p. 44) “ promptly exterminated.” But 
this prompt extermination is not only never mentioned or hinted at 
by Polybius, but would have been almost, if not quite, impossible. 
How were the Carthaginians to come up with light-footed moun- 
taineers, already in possession of the higher ground, if they chose 
to retreat up the mountains: and I cannot but think that they 
would have preferred retreat to “prompt extermination”? All 
that Hannibal could have done would have been to drive them 
back up the heights, and take up a position between them and 
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his own van, as I have supposed him to have done; not to men- 
tion that the narrative of Polybius seems, as I think, plainly to 
intimate that the half of the Carthaginian army employed in 
guarding the van, was employed in guarding it against the bar- 
barians who were at first in possession of the heights. If also we 
suppose that the heavy infantry in the rear formed the guarding 
half of the army spoken of, there would be a large part of Han- 
nibal’s forces, in which the light troops would have been com- 
prised, not accounted for; for the proportion of cavalry to infantry 
was very small. The guarded part of the army did not form 
nearly one half of it. 

I do not think that the objection which Mr Law makes (p. 44) 
as to the distance of Hannibal's supposed position on the heights 
from the rock of Baune, will be found to be of any importance by 
those who have seen the locality, or formed a just conception of 
it!. The same objection would lie against the Roche Blanche. 
For the best or only ¢apayé, which the advocates of the Little St 
Bernard seem to have been able to find, is the gorge through 
which the torrent of the Reclus runs, a place through which I 
believe it is perfectly impossible for an army ever to have passed. 
This opinion as to the ¢dpay£ Mr Law accepts, though with some 
doubt (p. 45); “I will suppose then at present that this was the 
gapayé of Polybius: the precipice of gypsum rising from it on one 
side; and the precipice, for such it is (?) of the modern St Ger- 
main on the other: both unclimbable (?) in 218 3. c.” The cavalry 
and baggage-animals then, according to Mr Law, defiled from the 
plain of Scez through the gorge of the Reclus, shouldering on 
their right the Roche Blanche. The guarding troops conse- 
quently, whom Mr Law has previously acknowledged were 
separated from them by a considerable interval, must have been 
at a distance from the Roche Blanche. Mr Law indeed says 
(p. 50), that Hannibal’s large force in the rear held the plain of 
Scez with the rock as a point dappui: but this evidently contra- 
dicts his former admission of the considerable interval, for the 
cavalry must have been, at the same time, partly in the same 
plain, and partly in the ravine at the foot of the rock. The same 
objection then, which Mr Law brings against the Rock of Baune, 
may be retorted upon the Roche Blanche, but with this important 
difference. The Rock of Baune, all but perfectly isolated, nearly 


1 Polybius’ words are: mepl Te NevKdmreTpov dxupdy, near it, not on it. 
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a mile in length, precipitous on every side, and crowned by a 
large and almost impregnable plateau, thoroughly éyupdy, is the 
great feature in the country for miles round. The Roche Blanche 
(like the Rock of Baune, only partially white) is merely a low 
precipice in which a steep and lofty mountain-slope terminates, 
and which, as a feature in the country, is utterly without impor- 
tance, and has no reasonable claim to the title of éyupév. Mr Law 
says that the “white rock” must have struck Polybius as a re- 
markable object, and Dr Arnold says that the Roche Blanche did 
not strike him as at all conspicuous. 1 think most visitors to the 
Little St Bernard, if they should happen to observe the Roche 
Blanche as they passed by it, would be inclined to agree with 
Dr Arnold. 

The next part of Mr Law’s work (pp. 46—51) relates to the 
question of Hannibal’s pointing out the plains of the Po. It may 
be divided into two parts: (1) doubts as to whether those plains 
can be discerned from the point I have mentioned!, and (2) some 
weak arguments to shew that the plains were not visible, in which 
there is some talk (p. 49) about “Hannibal’s oratory and the 
intellects of his men,” but nothing about the words évdeccvimevos 
avrois Ta mept Tov Iddov media, x. 7. A. On neither of these points will 
it be necessary for me to dwell. 

In pp. 51—56, Mr Law makes some observations on an 
article on Hannibal in Blackwood’s Magazine, June 1845. The 
author of this article mentions the circumstance of his having 
seen (and also sketched) the plains of Italy and the Apennines 
from the Mont Cenis; a fact which, as Mr Law courteously 
observes, “rests on his own assertion’.” I do not know whe- 
ther the point of view of the writer in Blackwood was the 
same as that from which I myself saw the plains and the 
Apennines; yet as he speaks of it as being on “the southern 
front of the summit of the Mont Cenis,” it would probably have 
been very near it. Mr Law’s statement that the mountains which 


view whatever. 


1 The following circumstance may 
possibly have conduced to these doubts. 
‘“Mr Ellis’s view,” says Mr Law, (p. 
47), ‘fis not among the sketches in his 
book.” 

2 Mr Law says (p. 47) that the 
plain of the Po can be seen on the de- 
scent from the Mont Cenis by the old 
road when you nearly reach La Nova- 
leése. He is mistaken: there is no such 


He also says (p. 49, 
note) that if the Apennines were visible 
from the point I have mentioned on the 
Mont Cenis, more than a small portion 
of the plains must also have been seen. 
This is plainly not necessary, as the tops 
of the Apennines, if within the range of 
vision, must evidently be the first part 
of the distant country which rises into 


sight beyond the intervening Alps. 
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the author mentions as Apennines, were most probably Alps, 
scarcely deserves serious notice. Only two chains of Alps could 
be seen by an observer on the Mont Cenis: the chain on the 
south of the valley of Susa, immediately opposite to him, and 
the chain on the north of the same valley, on which he would be 
standing. I do not think a writer in Blackwood would be likely 
to mistake either of these for the Apennines. In p. 55, Mr Law 
makes another effort to reckon days of halting as days of 
marching. “ Polybius makes it (the distance from summit to 
plain) a good five days” (march). Really, five days at most, of 
which fully two were lost at the broken path: therefore, on the 
whole, barely three days’ march. 

Mr Law now (p. 56), avoiding the question of the precipitous 
descent into Italy, which cost Hannibal one fourth of his army, 
enters upon the subject of the old snow, which frustrated the 
attempt made by the Carthaginians to effect a circuit, when 
they found their road destroyed by a landslip. That no perma- 
nent snow is now found on the route of the Mont Cenis at the 
place where I have supposed Hannibal to have met with it, is a 
circumstance readily explained by the change of climate in the 
Alps; a fact supported by the authority of Gibbon and Arnold, 
and proved by the testimony of an eye-witness, that of Evelyn. 
Of these witnesses Mr Law takes no notice: in pp. 56—62, 
there is not a word of Gibbon and Evelyn, and but a slight 
remark (p. 59) about Dr Arnold. “TI have,” 
deal with Mr Ellis, not with Dr Arnold.” 

Mr Law’s case as to the old snow on the Little St Bernard 
I believe to be overstated. Mr Law says that “the torrent 


says Mr Law, “to 


of the Baltea often exhibits through summer and autumn 
the phenomenon of the bridge of old snow fixed over the 
stream.” This, he states, the evidence of De Saussure, even if 
he stood alone, would be sufficient to prove. Now I doubt 
whether the authority of a writer who lived in the eighteenth 
century would be considered sufficient to prove the existence of 
a phenomenon in the middle of the nineteenth. If Mr Law 
would allow me to go back another century, I should be able to 
prove, by the testimony of Evelyn, that the higher parts of the 
Simplon pass are now covered for miles with perpetual snow; a 
conclusion which, however agreeable to Mr Law’s mode of rea- 
soning, has the disadvantage of being entirely contrary to 
fact. I myself have twice crossed the Little St Bernard: in 
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August, 1849, and in July, 1854. Both times the result of my 
observation was the same. Neither in the gorge of the Baltea, 
nor near the gorge, nor anywhere on the pass of the Little 
St Bernard, was there a particle of snow. In support of the 
correctness of this assertion, as to the year 1854, I may appeal 
to Mr Law, who also crossed the pass in that year. But though 
Mr Law, and, I think, other advocates for the Little St Bernard, 
were not crowned with success in their search for old snow, yet 
I am ready to acknowledge that the circumstance which Mr Law 
mentions has sometimes occurred: I find it expressly stated by 
Bertolotti on the evidence of his own eye-sight. 

But how does this snow in the bed of the torrent help Mr Law ? 
How could it possibly cause men to slip down the precipices at 
the foot of which it lies? Had it been found on the mountain- 
side, above the bed of the torrent, it might have been of some 
use: as it has been found, I cannot see that it proves much, if 
anything. It might be supposed, perhaps, from Mr Law’s expres- 
sion, “a bridge over the stream,” that it was at some height above 
the stream. As I never saw this bridge on the Little St Bernard, 
I cannot say what might be the case in that particular instance ; 
but in all bridges of this kind, and I have seen many, they are 
always but little elevated above the torrent. Indeed, as the 
arch is formed by the torrent eating through the fallen mass of 
snow in its bed, it is difficult to perceive how it could possibly 
be otherwise. 

The next section of Mr Law’s work (pp. 63—68) relates to 
the point of entry into the plain. Mr Law makes here (p. 65) 
« second attempt upon the existence of the Libui, and also 
manages to confound them, during the ephemeral period of 
life which the necessities of his theory will permit him to grant 
them, with a perfectly distinct tribe, the Lai, (Ado) the same 
people as the Levi of the Romans. He also makes another 
effort to shew, (quite disinterestedly, for it cannot benefit his 
theory), that Hannibal emerged from the Alps into the country 
of the Insubres!, I have (Treatise, pp. 60—63) given several 


1 IT have stated in my Treatise that the Dora Baltea. He asks (p. 66), 


the country ofthe Insubres corresponded ‘* Does Mr Ellis rely on Livy’s report 


to the modern Milanese. This, I be- that the Insubres founded Milan in the 
lieve, is in accordance with the opinicn time of Tarquinius Priscus, or does he 
of all geographers, Mr Law excepted, go by the treaty of Vienna in 1815?” 
who wishes (pp. 65, 66) to move them Mr Law also asserts, on the same page, 
westward into the plains traversed by that ‘‘ Polyhius says nothing about the 
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reasons for concluding that he descended first into the country 
of the Taurini, and passed through it, and probably also through 


some other districts, into the Insubrian territory. 


Should any 


one have doubts on this point, he might read the 60th chapter 


of Polybius, taking it for granted, as Mr Law would have him, 


that Hannibal had already effected his junction with the Insu- 


bres. 


I believe he would find much there scarcely to be recon- 


ciled with such a supposition, more especially the following 


passage. After the slaughter of the inhabitants of Turin, a part 


of the tribes in the plains, probably those of the modern Pied- 


mont, are said to have submitted to Hannibal through fear. 


Concerning the rest, (those who had originally intended to join 


the Carthaginians, among which tribes the Boii and Insubres 


must be included, if they are not exclusively meant),—concern- 


Milanese.” Now, if any one will turn 
to Polybius (11. 34), and examine his 
narrative of events which occurred only 
four years before Hannibal’s passage of 
the Alps, it will be easy to see in what 
district he places the Insubres. For my 
assertion that they occupied the modern 
Milanese, I rely neither on Livy, nor 
on the treaty of Vienna, nor on any 
bridge, whole or broken, over the Ti- 
cino, but chiefly on these words of Poly- 
bius: “EXaBov 6é kal ras ’Axéppas oi 
‘Papata, cirov yeuotoas, ExxwpnodvT wy 
els TO Medid\avov trav Tadarav’ bomep 
éorl Kupwstares Toros THs TGV "IloduBpewv 
xwpas. (See also cap. 32, where the 
Cremonese seems to be considered as a 
part of the Insubrian country, and the 
Chiese (Clusius) to be spoken of as the 
boundary between the Insubres and the 
Cenomani.) Polybius thus mentions two 
towns as belonging to the Insubres : Acer- 
re (Gera), and Milan, their capital, the 
fall of which ensured the submission of 
the whole people. Ptolemy, as already 
stated, gives four towns to the Insubres: 
Milan, Como, Novara, and Pavia. Now 
Milan, Como, and Pavia, if not also 
Gera, are still in the district called the 
Milanese, while Novara was only de- 
tached from the duchy of Milan in the 
last century. ‘The modern Milanese” 


appears thus to be a particularly ac- 





curate expression to define the ancient 
country of the Insubres. As to their 
extension westward to the Orco in the 
time of Hannibal, of course it is no- 
thing more than a pure fiction. 

I am glad to find that Mr Law ac- 
knowledges it to be absurd to suppose 
that the feud between the Insubres and 
the Taurini would have been a sufficient 
cause to induce Hannibal, when he had 
once arrived in the Milanese, to go out of 
his way to besiege Turin: but as Polybius, 
in despite of Mr Law’s prohibition, and 
with a ‘* perverseness” almost rivalling 
that with which Mr Ellis adheres to his 


‘ 


‘senseless’ notions, obstinately persists 


in considering the Milanese as the Insu- 


brian country, I am afraid that our 
critic will find himself mistaken when he 
asserts that he is not ‘‘driven to main- 
tain such an absurdity.” 

Such is the last argument by which 
it is attempted to prove that the Insu- 
bres did not occupy the modern Milanese. 
Mr Law has endeavoured to shew that 
they possessed the plains of the Dora 
Baltea, first by the testimony of Livy, 
who expressly assigns those very plains 
to the Libui, and secondly by the testi- 
mony of Polybius, who fixes the Insu- 
bres in the Milanese, with Milan for 
their capital. As Mr Law says, “This 
won't do.” 
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ing these we find the following statement: 1d 8€ Aowdv mrARO0s rav 
ta media Katoikovvray KeArav, éeomovdate pev Kowwveiv trois Kapyndovios 
The historian then 
proceeds to mention that the Roman armies having cut the 


TOY Tpaypatav, Kata Thy e€& adpxns emBodrnv. 


greater part of them off from the Carthaginians, they did not 
execute their intention; and that Hannibal immediately resolved 
to march forward against the Romans, and, by some great 
All this, and 
the subsequent events, are perfectly clear, if we suppose that 


success, encourage his promised allies to join him. 


Hannibal had not yet effected his junction with the Insubres. 
We know that the Romans, while Hannibal was at Turin, had 
almost cut him off from the country of the Boii and Insubres. 
Indeed, when Hannibal, after leaving Turin, reached the borders 
of the Insubrian territory, he found there the Roman armies, 
which barred his entry into the country of his intended allies. By 
the battles of the Ticinus and the Trebia, the deliverance of the 
Boii and Insubres was effected, and the defeated Romans were 
shut up in Placentia and Cremona; and thus was that junction 
begun and completed, which Mr Law considers, (at least with 
respect to the Insubres), to have been accomplished previous to 
the siege of Turin,—an opinion irreconcileable with history, and 
liable to the additional objection, that it supposes two marches 
into the Insubrian territory’. 

The length to which these observations extend has rendered 
unavoidable their division into two parts. What has been given 
above is all that relates to Polybius. The chief point canvassed in 
the remainder is the antiquity of the pass of the Mont Cenis, to the 
overthrow of which one-third of Mr Law’s attack is devoted’. 

R. Eis. 


1 The words karfpe Tod\unpGs eis ra to Turin at the opening of the valley of 


mept Tov Iddov media, kal 7d TOv "Iodbp- 
Bpwv évos (lvi. 3), may be compared 
with #ye dua Tay Ilupynvalwy, Neyoudvwv 
épav émt tiv Tod ‘Podavod Kadouuévov mro- 
Yet Hanni- 
bal does not actually pass the Pyrenees 


Tauov didBaow (xxxv. 7). 
or reach the Rhone till several chapters 
farther on. Does any one believe that 
either of these events occurred twice ? 

2 I mist here notice a misstatement 
of Mr Law’s (p. 68), as it involves a 
side-blow at one or two points in my own 
theory. He says, ‘I went” (last year, 
I presume) ‘“‘along the plain from Ivrea 


Susa.” There must have been some illu- 
sion here. Almost every one must be 
aware that Turin is not ‘‘at the open- 
ing of the valley of Susa,” but is sepa- 
rated from it by many miles of plain. 
The opening of the vailey of Susa is at 
Avigliana. On this point De Saussure 
may be consulted. While mentioning 
De Saussure, I may also refer the read- 
er to his Travels, on the question of the 
lake which has been supposed to have 
once occupied the plain of St Michel. 
He also mentions the old road by La 
Buffaz or La Buffe. 











Adversaria. 


I. Julius Charles Hare. 


It cannot be out of place in a Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology to pay a passing tribute to the memory of the founder 
of the Philological Museum, the translator of Niebuhr, the 
Guesser at Truth, the bold champion who so often entered the 
lists in defence of slandered and persecuted Right. 

A late writer in the Quarterly seems to take but a narrow 
view of “die Bestimmung des Gelehrten” when he laments that 
Archdeacon Hare left so little behind him. Not that the visible 
fruits of his labours are indeed so paltry; but his chief mission 
was that of Socrates and of Coleridge, fungi vice cotis; on the full 
measure of his success no man living can yet hazard a conjec- 
ture: but we ourselves know that his own burning words in the 
dedication and preface to the “Mission of the Comforter” do but 
simply express the feelings which he inspired in many a young 
scholar, whom he could only reach by his wise and ever-ready 
letters or by his published works, the long hands of a king among 
men. For Seneca said truly: Qui sic aliquem vereri potest, cito erit 
verendus. He who so deeply revered his own guides could not 
fail to allure others into the path which had led himself to the 
one living Fountain of Human and Divine Truth. 

His life and labours we hope ere long to see recorded at 
length by those who knew him best. Meanwhile even a few 
fragmentary notices may interest some readers. 

One of his earliest friends, a veteran who long fought by his 
side in the battle for manly freedom of thought and purity of 
speech, thus dwells on his devotion to wisdom and his hearty 
affection, strong even in death. 


(From the Examiner, Feb. 3.) 


JuLtus Hare. 
Julius! how many hours have we 
Together spent with sages old! 
In wisdom none surpassing thee, 
In Truth’s bright armure none more bold. 
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By friends around thy couch in death 
My name from those pure lips was heard: 
O fame! how feebler all thy breath 
Than Virtue’s one expiring word! 
Water SavaGE Lanpor. 
January 30, 1855. 

Compare the dedication prefixed to Mr Landor’s collected 
writings, and the Conversation between Archdeacon Here and 
Walter Landor in what has happily taken its place among 
pseudonymous works: “ The Last Fruit off an Old Tree.” 

Mr Hare’s Aerouvpyiaa to the commonwealth of letters were 
known beyond the limits of his own country, and have been 
duly acknowledged in that land in which, above all others, 
the sacred fire of learning is tended with religious care. Thus 
Niebuhr writes of that version of his Roman History which its 
joint authors “felt to be scarcely less valuable as a moral than as 
an intellectual discipline.” 

“Have I told you that I have received copies of the English trans- 
lation of the History? It is not absolutely free from faults; with 
respect to which it is singular that they do not occur in really difficult 
passages, but in perfectly clear ones, so that they can only have arisen 
from inattention: but these are trifles; on the whole the work is 
masterly, and a perfect genuine representation of the original. Then 
too it has such a beautiful exterior. The language is changing; many 
expressions in this translation, and in other examples of the higher 
literature, are quite new and unprecedented.”—Letter ccciui, Bonn, 
20th April, 1828. 

Again, in the dedication of Dexippus: 

JULIO CAROLO HARIO ET CONNOPO THIRLWALLO 
CANTABRIGIENSIS SS. TRINITATIS COLLEGIL 
SODALIBUS 
QUORUM OPE HISTORIA MEA ROMANA A BRITANNIS PRORSUS 
ITA UT EAM ANIMO CONCEPI PATRIOQUE SERMONE CONSCRIPSI 
LEGITUR, 

EYNOIAS KAI EYEPPESIA> ENEKA 
B. G. NIEBUHRIUS. 


Welcker’s notice of the Philological Museum (Rhein. Mus. 
1835, p. 315) will interest the scholar. He there holds out the 
hand of friendship to this new ally as at once the offspring of 
present, and the parent of future, life among English philologers; 
as German poetry and philosophy had already done much in 
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lands of civil freedom to free men’s minds from the tyranny of 
conventional prejudices. A beginning had indeed already been 
made by the translations of Niebuhr, Miiller, Bickh, and of the 
chief grammars and lexicons; nor could any means be more 
suitable for carrying on the good work than such a Journal as 
he had before him. If of its two chief promoters one had more 
particularly cultivated poetry philosophy and theology, the other 
history mythology and philology, both alike were so deeply 
initiated into German literature, that Germany might with a just 
pride claim her share in their fame. A thorough reform of the 
traditional methods of treating ancient history mythology poetry 
and grammar required no little courage, as well as a noble en- 
thusiasm for knowledge and for that more intimate alliance with 
other nations, which in science as in commerce and in politics 
must tend to the mutual advantage of all. The chief obstacles to 
such a reform were described in Mr Hare’s preface; what shame- 
less calumnies party spirit could engender even in matters of 
purely antiquarian research, German readers would learn with 
astonishment from his pamphlet: A Vindication of Niebuhr’s 
History of Rome from the charges of the Quarterly Review. “This 
Vindication which is animated with the enthusiasm of friendship, 
is of course at the same time a justificition of the theology of 
the translator: for, it seems, Voltaire did not sin more griev- 
ously against Christianity than Niebuhr in his History of Rome.” 
Then follows a glowing panegyric on Bishop Thirlwall. 

Welcker’s generous appreciation of the merits of the Museum 
did but echo the chivalrous generosity with which Mr Hare had 
assailed the sophists who tried their prentice hand upon abuse of 
Savigny, Niebuhr, or “the learned Theban” Schlegel. Well 
might a man jealous for his country’s honour exclaim, “ Wegen 
Savignys und Niebuhrs bricht der edle Hare eine Lanze mit dem 
Edinburgh Review,” on reading such words as the following, which 
will more fitly close this notice than any thing which we can say 
or find said by others: “ Unless a person is pretty well acquainted 
with the literature out of which a work sprang, unless he is 
aware of the relation in which it stands to previous works, the 
knowledge which its author is entitled to assume in his readers, 
he will be destitute of the means requisite to frame a right 
judgement upon it. He may read it, if he is so disposed: he 
may talk about it: a literary dilettante, though one of the most 
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unprofitable members of society, might be more mischievously 
employed. But let him leave the task of reviewing it to those 
who are competent to do so. If authorship, when it sinks into a 
trade, were not one of the most unprincipled and profligate of all 
trades, we should not so often see persons pronouncing judicially 
on matters of which they must be fully conscious that they are 
utterly ignorant.” (Philol. Mus. 1. 2021.) 


J. E. B. M. 


II. On the Insertion of Mutes between Liquids in Greek. 


In No. IV. of this Journal, pp. 85, 86, Mr Day has maintained 
very justly, that the insertion of certain mutes in Greek into 
certain pairs of liquids or semivowels is to be ascribed (mainly) 
to the requirements of the vocal organs rather than to any 


”» 


peculiar delicacy of “the Greek ear.” This he has tolerably 
well shown in the instance of the 8 between ,» and p; less well in 
dealing with the 8 in avdpés; but he fails altogether when he 
tries his hand on ¢éa6dds. 

I venture to think, however, that the principle on which he 
would explain the phenomena in question, is quite as readily 
applicable in this last case as in the others; and he will doubt- 
less allow me to help him out of his difficulty. I will at the same 
time take the liberty of imitating his example in appealing to 
the reader’s teeth and lips; though not in forgetting the tongue, 
which usually has the credit of doing all the work in speech. 
The nose also, the palate, the velum palati, &c., have not de- 
served to be altogether ignored, as we shall shortly see. 

Now in sounding the surd lingual sibilant s or o, we press the 
tongue against the upper front teeth, while the pendulous por- 
tion of the velum palati closes the nasal cavity, and the breath 
is emitted’ only by a narrow passage between the tongue and 
upper teeth’. 


1 Cf. Tholuck in the Biblical Review, 


1847, Pp. 97. 
seen a frank and hearty commendation 


any similar object presenting a polished 
Ibid. p. 41 seq. may be — surface, horizontally against the upper 
lip, with the bright surface upwards ; 


of the ‘ Mission of the Comforter’. this surface will remain entirely un- 
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2 That the velum palati is thus raised 
may be easily proved by holding, while 
sounding the s, a small looking-glass, or 


dulled, clearly showing that no breath 
passes through the nose while we pro- 
nounce this letter. 
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When we sound / or A, the tip of the tongue lightly touches 
the palate, but the orifice of the mouth is not closed, the breath 
escaping on each side of the tongue. The velum palati is raised 
as before. But in the transition from s to J, the organs pass by, 
if not exactly through, the very position that is necessary for 
pronouncing our th, as in thin, think, or the Greek 6. (I assume 
for the present that these sounds are identical.) The formation 
of this th differs from that of s only in the less forcible pressure 
of the tongue on the teeth. To sound the former, only the tip 
of the tongue need touch the teeth; for the latter (the s), a 
considerably larger portion of its upper surface is brought into 
contact with the teeth and the anterior part of the palate, 
leaving but a narrow exit for the Arp) dvépowo iwn to whistle 
through. The s therefore may with peculiar facility relax into 
the th, and with the more readiness when the letter that follows 
so resembles the th in the mode of its formation, that the latter 
can serve as a stepping-stone to it from the s. In different 
individuals minute differences in the form of the vocal organs 
may serve to account for any slight discrepancies that may exist 
in the results of observation or experiment in this department of 
philology; but I think almost any one who will be at the pains to 
pronounce sl very slowly—that is to say, passing very slowly from 
the former sound to the latter—will notice a tendency to insert 
a th between these consonants. 

Similarly must we explain the phenomenon when 6 is inserted 
in dvdpds, and B in yapSpés, GuSporos, jpBpores, x.r.A. These mutes 
are helps in the transition from the first liquid to the second: 





how so, has been but imperfectly—and as to the 8, very im- 
perfectly—shown in the paper I have alluded to. “ After pro- 
nouncing ay the teeth are shut—to pronounce pos they must be 
opened with an expiration; and this is precisely the process we 
should employ, if we wanted simply to produce the sound of 8.” 
There is certainly a lack of accuracy in this description of 
the articulation of the letter d, almost every consonant in every 
language being pronounced with the teeth “opened with an 
expiration.” But a strict physiological definition, if I may so 
say, of the letter, is not requisite: what is needed is to show the 
relation of the inserted mutes to the accompanying liquids. 

Now the 4, as in dvdpds, and 8, as in dpSporos, resemble the p in 
just that particular in which they both differ from » and». We 
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pronounce r with the velum palati raised, and the nasal cavity 
thus closed!; so is this cavity closed when we sound d and b. 
These otherwise become n and m,—a fact which has not, I 
think, received from philologers the notice it deserves. Of the 
five liquids that occur in the English language, viz. r, 1, ng, n, 
and m, the first two are palatal, sounded entirely in the mouth; 
but to articulate ng, n, and m, the velum palati is lowered and 
the breath allowed partly to pass through the nose. Hence 
these consonants are strictly nasal; and only these. In forming 
all the others, we emit the breath from the mouth alone; and 
ng, n, m, when we close the nasal orifice by raising the velum 
palati, become g, d, b?. But in passing from » or m to r, besides 
other changes, the nasal orifice must be thus closed. Hence the 
tendency to effect the transition by halves, closing the orifice 
first, and making the other changes afterwards. But thus the 
n becomes d, and the m, b. 

Yet can I not concur in the statement that these euphonic 
phenomena are “the result of a physical necessity arising from 
the conformation of the mouth in the human species.” It is the 
Greek mouth in which these phenomena occur, nor is the sup- 
posed necessity felt by every nation. The Hebrews had no 
difficulty in pronouncing the names Mamre, Zimri, Shimron, 
Shimshon, Zimran, Amram, Nimshi, Nimrod, &c., the Greeks 
were obliged (vide LXX.) to modify into May8ph, ZapS8pi, Zap8pav, 
Sapwav, ZeuBpap, AuSpay, Napeooi, NeSpad, &e.* We manage quite 
easily such words as enrich, unripe, unrest, (the last of which we 
are never led to confound with undrest) ; but the Greeks, when 
they met similar words, either inserted a 6 as in the word 
already so fully discussed, or dropped the », as in dpwos, 


” 4 
app@oTos . 


1 For mode of proof see note 2, p.333- = XXVi. 20, Zaupau and Laupapul (but Cod. 
* The affinity of g,d,b, tong, n,m, Alex. “AuSpdy and ’AuBpapel); Nappa 
is fully recognised in the Welsh lan- (but Cod. Alex. ’AwSpdu) in Num. xxxii. 
guage, the change from the former to 3; and Zayoapi, 1 Chron. viii. 26. These 


the latter be ing termed ‘* aspiration” in few exce ptions to the rule may doubtless 

the grammars ; but I have nowhere met be accounted for by the fact—if even 

with an attempt to explain the exact thus far we may credit the story of Aris- 

nature of this affinity. teas—that the LXX. translation was 
3 The only instances I have noticed made by Jews. 

in the LX X. where the labial mute is 4 That of the two negative prefixes 


not thus inserted after the u, are Num in Greek (and in Sanskrit), a and ap, 
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On the other hand this insertion of a mute after a liquid is 
by no means unknown in other languages besides the Greek. 
Witness the Latin empsi and temptare; also templum from root 
tem-, (compare Greek réyevos); English tumble, German tummeln ; 
our tremble, Spanish temblar, Latin tremulare (the existence of 
such a word being evidently implied in the Spanish, and in the 
Italian tremolare); the French and Spanish nombre, Latin nume- 
rus; also the Spanish nombre and costumbre. So we have 
thunder, German donner ; cinder, and French cendre, Latin ciner- 
is; and similar are the French futures viendrai, tiendrai, &ce. 

But if it is mainly for the purpose of facilitating his pronun- 
ciation of these words that the Greek or the Spaniard, the old 
Roman or the Englishman, inserts the mute, I am not sure that 
this is the only reason. Languages that abound in vowels, the 
Polynesian languages for instance, and the Welsh!, are, as to 
sound, soft and feeble: strength, which often also degenerates 
into harshness, depends on the number of consonants. Strength 
without harshness is found where well-assorted consonants abound 
—but do not superabound. But I must not enlarge upon this 
topic: suffice to observe that no combination of articulations 
possesses more firmness and precision of sound than a liquid 
followed by a mute akin to it. Thus the English hound and 
German Hund have gained in strength as compared with the 
cognate terms in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit. So when from the 
root gan we form a masculine analogous to widower from widow, 
we, and our Saxon sires before us, have strengthened the root, 
and at the same time facilitated the pronunciation, by the ad- 
dition of d,—gandra, gander?. Compare also reivw and tendo; 


the latter is the older form, seems suffi- compare the following eight languages, 
ciently proved by the analogy of the as spoken, that to every 100 consonant 
Latin infinitus, the A. S. unscyldig and sounds there are in English about 55 
onrihtwis, (whence our own wnright- vowel sounds, in German about 61, in 
eous,) the German warecht, &ce. &e. Sanskrit 65, in French 67, in Hebrew 
1 Scarcely ever has a greater mis- 75, in Russian 76, in Spanish 84, and in 





take prevailed as to any simple fact in 
language, than the common notion that 
the Welsh language abounds in conso- 
nants. This mistake is doubtless chiefly 
to be ascribed to the mere appearance of 


the words to those who do not know 
that the w and y are always vowels in 
Welsh. The fact however is, if we 





Welsh 103. 

2 I have too high a respect for the 
‘*biliteral theory” to share Dr Latham’s 
doubt whether gan or gand is the older 
form, especially as there are, besides 
dvépés, so many analogous instances in 
our own and other languages of the 
euphonic change described in the text. 
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manus and mand-are; yévos, genus, kin, and kind; pevos, ment-is 
and mind; even and German Abend; loan and lend; Sax. hlem, 
Germ. Lamm, Eng. lamb; &c. &c. 

Nor is it uninteresting to observe, that in many such cases 
the mute belongs to the root and the liquid is the auxiliary. 
This occurs in several Greek words in which a final 6 of the root 
is strengthened by an inserted », So from yaé, pavé-ave, from 
Aaé, Aavd-ave, from Bab, Bévbos, from a6, révbos and rérovOa. In 
like manner from dazrw by reduplication comes dapdarrw ; from 
the root a8, Aau8-avw, with the dialectic forms AjpWoua, eAjpPOnr, 
&c.; from pur, piuda and pydadréos, dashing ; and compare poAvSos 
with the Latin plumbum. 

It remains that I should briefly remark on the opinion ex- 
pressed in the paper alluded to, as to the pronunciation of 6 
in Greek—the opinion namely “that the Greeks pronounced 
it (as the French and other modern nations do th) like our t.” 
So far as éc@ddés is concerned, and the apparent necessity for its 
sake of identifying @ with r, it might be sufficient to ask—-is 
eotAos really an easier word to pronounce than ea@dos, with the 
6=our th in thin? I venture to think otherwise; nor will any 
one who habitually omits the ¢ in pronouncing castle, whistling, 
hostler, &c., readily concede that the combination of consonants 
stl is of easy articulation. To the Greek the junction of o and A 
was difficult, as is proved by the LXX. form Xaceded for the name 
of the month Chisleu, and by the fact that no Greek word 
begins with oA. Nor was rd a favourite combination: the Greek 
language has only one root (ra) so commencing. Were -pos the 
termination appended instead of -dos, the insertion of a +r might 
find a parallel in Manetho’s Meorpaiz as given by Syncellus, 
though the LXX. write Meopaiz or -i without the r. 

But setting ¢cOés aside—why should the Latins not have 
represented the Greek 6 by their T, if it was so pronounced ? 
—for I presume it will hardly be disputed that the Latin 
and the English T have the same power. We know, however, 
that when the Roman met with the sound of 6, whatever that 
was, he adopted a compound symbol to represent it, such as 
would at once indicate aspiration and a resemblance to the 
sound of T. 

If again the Greek r was identical with the Latin and English 
T, there is at least considerable probability that in the earlier 


Vou II. Nov. 1855. 23 
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stages of the Greek language there would not be two symbols 
for the same sound. Indeed nothing could be easier than to 
prove, from facts with which every schoolboy is familiar, that the 
sounds of 6 and r were not the same. 

Finally, how do the modern Greeks pronounce this letter? 
As nearly as possible like our th in thin, think, throw. 1 am 
inclined to think that in this case at least we may safely follow 
their authority. Many reasons may be assigned for believing 
that the modern Greeks have for the most part preserved the 
true ancient pronunciation of the consonants; although, as to 
both the power and the quantity of the vowels, they have 
departed greatly from the usage of their ancestors, from which- 
ever of the ancient dialects the present Romaic is derived. 


R. F. Weymovurtu. 


III. Emendation of a passage in the Refutatio Heresium of 


Hippolytus. 


Aio Kat mAnOivovrar yavpidpevor emt dxdots Sia Tas HOovas, as ov cuve- 
x@pnoev 6 Xptords, ob Katappovnaavtes ovdev duapreiv KwAVovoL, acKovTes 
ait@ agduévas Trois evdoxovor- Kai yap kal yuvaklv éerérpewev ei avavdpor elev 
kal nAwkia te Te kaiovta evagia 7 éavtav akiav ty pi BovdAowrTo Kabaipev. 
Awa rovTo vopipws yaunOjva exer eva bv av aipnowrrar cvyKolToY, Eire oikéTHY, 
eire €evOepov, Kai Tovrov xpivew avti avdpos ph vou@ yeyaunpevny. 
(Origen. Philos. 1x. 12. p. 291. Ed. Miller.] 

In the first clause of this passage Bunsen! reads ovdéva for 
ovdev, which is scarcely necessary. For airé Miller proposes 
airov, Bunsen airo’s, Wordsworth? airoi. The emphatic airoi is 
out of place; airdv seems the preferable emendation. 

The latter clause kai yap xai yuvacgiv «.r.d. is manifestly corrupt, 
and has been variously emended. 

Miller has this note, “Ita hee scripta sunt in codice. Nisi 
gravior corruptio inest, post érérpeyev suppl. dyapreiv (scilicet as- 
sumendo giyxorroy) et scribe prrxia xaiowro ai €v aia tiv éavrav déiay 
jv pi) BovdAowro Kabatpeiv.” 

It will be necessary to bear in mind that according to the 
Roman Law there were cases, in which a marriage was valid, but 


1 Analecta Antenicena, Vol. 1. p. 377. 
2 St. Hippolytus and the Church of Rome, p. 268. 
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attended with certain disabilities. Such was the marriage of a 
Roman citizen with one who was not a citizen, in which case 
the children took the rank of their mother!. The impediments 

to marriage which this law presented had, in the time of Cal- 
listus, been recently removed by the extension of the right of 
citizenship to all the inhabitants of the Roman Empire. There 
still remained the case of marriage between parties of unequal 
rank. 

If a senator’s daughter married a citizen of lower rank she 
lost her title of femina clarissima?, and in general women of high 
rank lost their rank by such a marriage. 

A senator’s daughter might not marry a freedman—but other 
women of high rank might do so%. 

One who was freeborn might not marry a slave. But it is 
obvious that a woman who wished to evade this law, could do so 
by first procuring the slave’s liberty, and then marrying him as a 
freedman. 

In fact, marriages of highborn ladies with freedmen and with 


AAO 


slaves were far from uncommon. 

But in the then degraded state of Roman morals, concubinage 
was to the full as common as marriage, and consequently formed 
a frequent subject of early ecclesiastical constitutions. 

For instance: 

*O dual ydpots cupmdakels peta Td Barticpa 7) maddaKhy Krnodpevos ov 
Sivarat civar émioxoros, 7) mpeaBvrepos, 7) Siakovos, 7) SAws Tod Karaddyou Tov 
ieparixod*. 

TladXaky Tivos dmictrov SovAn ékeiv@ pov@ cxorafovea mpoadexéaba, «i 
d€ Kal mpds GAXovus doedyaiver, droBaréabw°. 

Iuords €av €yn maddakiy, ei pev SovAn mavodcOw kai vp yapeira, «i 
d€ eXevbépa exyapeit@ airiy vine: ef S€ pi), droBadrérbw®, 

IlaAXaky tivos SovAn texvorpopodica kal éxeiv pov oxoda{ovea axoveTa: 


ei S€ pp, droBaddécbw"- 
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1 Ulpian, ur. 8, quoted by Déllin- 
ger. Hippolytus und Callistus, p. 168. 
All that follows in regard to the Ro- 
man laws of marriage is given by 
Dillinger. 

2 D.1. T. 9. L. 8, quoted by Dolling. 
p. 167. 

3 Dolling. p. 175. 

4 Can. Apostol. 13. Buns. Analect. 


Antenic. Vol. 1. p. 9. 

5 Constitt. Apostol. viii, 47. Buns, 
Anal, Antenic. Il. p. 447. 

6 Ibid. Wordsworth (Hippol. p. 269) 
quotes this reading yauelrw for éxya- 
pelrw. 

7 Constitt. Eccl. Egypt. II. 41. Buns. 
Analect, Antenic. Vol. 1. p. 464. 
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"Edy tis €xn madAaxiy, mavodcOw Kai véu@ yapeirw ef S€ pr, amo- 
Badrd\ér6o!. 

Such being the state of society it became customary for 
highborn ladies to indulge their passions by living in concu- 
binage with persons whom they would not marry, lest they 
should lose their rank. 

Hippolytus complains of Callistus for dealing laxly with such 
cases. 

Déllinger in his ingenious but laboured apology for Callistus, 
would represent this as a mere exercise of authority on the part 
of the head of the church to sanction marriages, not allowed by 
the State. The solemn rite of confarreatio having fallen into 
disuse, marriage was completed by the consent of the parties 
(affectio maritalis) expressed by their living together as man 
and wife. The State had ceased to take any part in the union, 
and simply laid down conditions under which marriage could not 
take place. Thus there was no longer any external authority, 
religious or civil, to render the marriage tie holy or binding. 
The Church supplied what was felt to be a natural want, not 
merely sanctifying marriage by religious services, but authorizing 
and effecting it, independently of the State. It was therefore in 
no way essential to Christian marriages, that they should be ap- 
proved by the law of the Empire. Both marriage and concu- 
binage were recognized by the Roman laws, and were chiefly 
distinguished by their consequences in respect to the issue. 
Church-solemnization made a marriage lawful to Christians in 
whatever light the State might regard it. So that Callistus did 
no more than ratify and solemnize marriages between persons of 
unequal ranks, which the law of the State did not recognize 
as valid. 

Such is Dillinger’s view of the conduct of Callistus: and in 
accordance with it he would read, 

Kai yap kai yuvarkiv éeérpewev, ei dvavdpor eiev, kai jAckia Kalovrac 
(vel xaiovro) dvagsa, rv éavrav déiav hy ph BovdAowrTo xadaipew 
(sic). 

Interpreting énérpepev avagia “he permitted unfitted things,” 
and explaining the following sentence thus: 

“Callistus declared that Christian women might contract 
either with a freeborn man or a slave a lawful marriage (i.e. 


1 Anal. Antenic. Vol. 11. p. 464. 
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sanctioned by the law of the Church) even if they had not been 
married legally (i.e. according to the law of the State!.) 


But 1. the absence of a formal ceremony does not necessarily 
imply, that the State ceased to be an external authority, making 





fast the marriage tie. The law is an external sanctioning autho- 
rity to marriages in Scotland, contracted by a simple declaration, 
no less than in England, where some more formal act is neces- 
sary. 

2. The Roman law, which punished bigamy, proves that the 
State did view marriage and concubinage in a different light in 
regard to the parties themselves, as well as to their issue. 


3. There is no trace of the Church, in those days, acting in 
opposition to the State in these matters. The early Constitu- 
tions enlarge upon lawful wedlock (vopipes yapeiv)®, and if they 
referred ultimately to the law of God’, it was as ratifying the 
law of men. That the church did recognize heathen marriages 
is proved by an early Constitution in reference to the examina- 
tion of candidates for admission into the number of Audientes. 

’EferaléoOwoav 8€ a’ray kai oi rpdrrot kai 6 Bios, ei yuvaixa €xet Kat... 
ei pev ovv exer yuvaixa f yur?) Gvdpa didacxéaOwoay apkeioOa éavtois. «i dé 
Gyapdés €ort, pavOavérw pi mopvever, GAN’ 7) yapeiv vop@ fh eupever vopo'. 
It is plain that the Church in those days had no idea of lawful 
marriage, which did not satisfy the conditions imposed by the 
State. 

Certain concessions were indeed made in admitting persons 
living in concubinage as dAudientes, as we may learn from the 
Constitutions already quoted in reference to mad\axai, and from 
the notable example of Marcia, who was not only the concubine 
of Commodus, but married to the Captain of the Preetorian guard, 
and yet is called even by Hippolytus @irdéeos5. 

Evidently Hippolytus censures Callistus, whether with justice 
or not, for extending his concessions much further, and admitting 


1 Déllinger, p. 161. 5 I cannot with Wordsworth disco- 

2 Constiit. Apostol. vi, 11. Analect. ver any indication of irony in the use of 
Antenic. p. 199; ibid. vi, 14. Analect. this word. Probably as Bunsen sug 
Antenic. p. 205. gests Marcia was among the Audientes. 

3 Constitt. Apostol. vi, 28. Analect. See Constitt. Agypt. 0. 41 quoted above. 
Antenic. p. 220. Marcia did not fulfil even these condi- 

4 Constitt. Eccl. Aigypt.11.40. Ana- tions, but the mistress of an Emperor 
lect. Antenic. p. 463. was naturally favoured. 
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to communion highborn ladies living in concubinage, because 
they would not lose their rank by lawful marriage. 

Independently of other considerations it would be difficult 
to persuade ourselves with Dillinger, that in the same passage 
vopinws yaunOjva, and voum yeyaunuerny refer, the former to Church- 
law, the latter to State-law, the two being in opposition. 

These remarks refer rather to the explanation than to the 
emendation of the passage, but before we pretend to correct, 
we must have a clear perception of what the writer intended 
to say. 

Bunsen and Wordsworth have both tried their hands on this 
passage. Bunsen in his first edition of his Letters to Arch- 
deacon Hare proposed to read: 

Kal yap kai yuvactiv ev akia érérpewev, ei dvavdpor elev kai jAckia ye 
éxcaiovto, tTnpeiv éavtav aéiav fy pr BovAowro xabapeiv. Ata tovro 
vonipos yaunOjvar exer evi dv av x.7.d. 

Wordsworth would read: 

Kai yap kai yuvakiv érérpewer, ei Gvavdpo elev kai nAtKLOTN KaioLYTO 
dvatio, } éavtady d&iav ph BovAowro xabaipew (Sic), 8a rodTo vopipws 
yapnOjva exeiv@ ov ay xK.tA. 

Which he translates thus: 

“ For he also permitted women, if they had no husband, and 
were enamoured of a comrade unworthy of themselves, or did 
not wish to degrade their own dignity, therefore they might 
lawfully marry any one whom they chose as a consort, whether 
a slave or free, and that she who was not married to him law- 
fully might regard him in the place of a husband.” 

Bunsen in a note to his 2nd Edit. of The Letters, pronounces 
Wordsworth’s to be upon the whole a successful emendation. 
But Déllinger objects that xaiecOa in this sense must be followed 
by a genitive: and Bunsen himself suggests another reading, 
which he adopts in his Analecta Anteniceena. 

Kai yap kai yuvackiv émérpewpev, ef dvavdpor elev kai HAtkia ye éxKal- 
otvro (dvdgsat ai €auradv adkéiavy pH Bovrdowro kabatpeiv!), dia 
TovTO vouinws yaunOnva exer Evi ov av xK.T.r. 

The parenthesis, with the note of admiration, is excessively 
awkward. In the Analecta the (!) is omitted, but the interpreta- 


' I suppose this is a misprint, though it occurs not only in the text, but twice 
in the subjoined note. 
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tion must be the same, and yapnOjjva zye after émérpewe is scarcely 
intelligible. 

None of the emendations hitherto proposed can be deemed 
satisfactory. I would therefore read thus: 

Kai yap kai yuvackiv énérpewev, ef dvavdpor elev wai prixia ye ere 
katowro ai ev adgia, riv éavrdv akiav jv py Bovdowro xaOacpeiv 
Ota Tod vopipws yapnOjva, exew eva bv ay aipnowrrat ovyko.ToV, etre 
oixérny, cite SovAov, Kal TovToy kpivew dvti dvdpos pu) vouw yeyaunperny. 

“For to women also he gave permission, that if such as were 
of illustrious rank were husbandless, and not yet past the age of 
youthful desire, (in case they should not be willing to lower 
their own rank by lawful marriage) they might have any one 
man whom they should choose as partner of their bed, whether 
slave or free, and that the woman should regard him as her hus- 
band though not lawfully married.” 

G. CURREY. 


Dr Gaisford. 


“THE University of Oxford has sustained a very heavy loss in the 
unexpected death of the Dean of Christ Church; for although he had 
attained the ripe age of seventy-five, and had been suffering from 
serious illness for some months, yet, as his powerful mind retained its 
vigour to the last, and only those immediately around him were aware 
of the weakness to which his bodily frame had been reduced, his death 
took the greater part of the University quite by surprise. 

Dr Gaisford was allowed by common consent, for many years past, 
to rank as the first Greek scholar in Europe; and this rank was cheer- 
fully granted to him even by those learned Germans who might have 
been supposed to have disputed the claim with him, such as Hermann, 
and Bekker, and Dindorf. 

The monuments of industry and scholarship which he has left 
behind him, are such as few other men have been able to boast of, 
even in those days when there are said to have been giants in the land, 
compared with the generality of modern pigmies. Such works as his 
editions of Suidas and the “ Etymologicon Magnum,” might well have 
been considered the labour of a life, yet they were hardly more than 
the tenth part of his works. For nearly fifty years he devoted himself 
to the preparation of Greek works for the press, and every work which 
he touched bore marks of his sound sense and accurate scholarship. 
Nor was his store of information confined to classical studies. He was 
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remarkably well read and well-informed in many other subjects also; 
such as history, both ancient and modern; the civil law, and various 
branches of theology, more especially the fathers of the Church. His 
earliest publications were some plays of Euripides, for the use of 
Westminster School, in 1806—7. About the same time he also published 
a Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts of D’Orville, and in 1812 of 
those collected by Dr Clarke. In 1807 he revised an edition of “ Cicero 
de Oratore,” also as a school-book. In 1810 he published his edition 
of Hephzstion on the Metres, which first established his European 
reputation as a scholar; in 1814—20 his edition of the Greek Minor 
Poets, which added to his fame. In 1820 he published the “ Lectiones 
Platonice,” from MSS. in the Bodleian, and his edition of the “ Rhetoric 
of Aristotle,” with variorum notes, which is still the best edition of that 
work. These were speedily followed by the “ Florilegium” of Stobzeus, 
1822, completed in 1850 by the “ Eclogee” of the same author. In 1824 
his Herodotus, which forms the basis of all subsequent editions; in 1826 
his Sophocles, which was for many years considered as the best edition 
of that author, although since superseded by the researches of his 
friend Professor Dindorf, one equally indefatigable with himself in the 
investigation of Greek manuscripts; in 1834 his great work, the Greek 
Lexicon of Suidas, followed, after an interval of fourteen years, in 1848, 
by the “Etymologicon Magnum.” The value of these two works for 
the accurate study of the Greek language is universally acknowledged. 
He had previously assisted his friend, Dr Henry Cotton, in the prepa- 
ration of a new edition of the Greek Lexicon of Scapula, published in 
1820. In the intervals between his larger works he had published 
several smaller ones, as in 1836, a collection of Greek Proverbs, 
“Parcemiographi Greci,” and in 1837 “ Scriptores Latini Rei Metrice.” 

Although he has not been eminently a divine, it is due to his 
memory to take some notice of the services he has rendered to theo- 
logy. A Professor of Greek who does his work well in any sense, 
cannot but confer an important benefit on that study, by promoting 
good and accurate scholarship in the language which conveys to us 
the latest and most perfect records of divine revelation. But besides 
this general utility of the branch of learning in which he excelled, 
and which he powerfully promoted both in the University and in the 
House over which he presided more than twenty years, there is a value 
in his especial labours which few, very few, men could have embodied 
in the same work. Lexicography, and especially that kind which he 
cultivated, demands a range of reading and stores of memory such as 
few can achieve, if they would, and fewer still have the will to undergo 
the labour of achieving. And the editing of ancient Lexicons is a 
work of great importance, as affording in such hands “support not 
treacherous” to the expounder of Holy Writ and the student of patristic 
literature. 

Under this head must be placed the edition of “ Georgius Chero- 
boscus on the (grammatical) Canons of Theodosius,” from MSS.; and of 
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his “ Epimerismi” on the Psalms, which are a kind of dissection of the 
Greek text of the Psalms, for grammatical and etymological purposes, 
in the form of catechetical lessons. 

“ What kind of noun is blessed? An adjective. Deéfine an adjective. 
That which is added to proper names or appellatives,” &c. 

None but a student of the language in itself would have chosen to 
undertake such a work, and none but a scholar of rare attainments 
could have done it so well. The conjectural emendations, inserted in 
the most unpretending way, are a wituess at ouce to the knowledge, 
the ingenuity, and the diligence of the editor. 

The edition of the Septuagint, Oxford, 1848, was an occasional 
work, to supply an immediate necessity. It was desirable to have a 
cheap and portable edition, and Dr Gaisford did good service by under- 
taking it. The “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1854 contains some articles 
in attack and defence of this edition, of which the upshot is, that a new 
critical edition is certainly much wanted, but that the labour of pro- 
ducing it would occupy a good part of the life of an accomplished 
scholar. Some of the imputed deficiences in what was actually done, 
are accounted for by the strictness (itself characteristic of a first-rate 
scholar) with which the editor adhered to his profession of giving the 
text from certain sources; others are found not in fact to exist. This 
is the first English edition which has given the genuine LXX. text of 
the book of Daniel, published at Rome in the last century. 

The Ecclesiastical History of Theodoret had been well edited by 
Reading, after Valesius, but it was only to be had as a part of the 
body of ecclesiastical historians, or in the works of Theodoret. Dr 
Gaisford’s edition, 1854, fills up a gap in the work of the Oxford Press, 
which had hitherto omitted Theodoret among its reprints of the histo- 
rians. It is corrected with the help of additional collations, and has 
some additional matter in the variorum notes. 

The “Grecarum Affectionum Curatio,” 1836, deserves a good place 
among the ancient defences of Christianity. It is an elaborate com- 
parison of Christian literature, theology, cosmogony, philosophy, ritual, 
legislation, prophecy, and morals, with all that heathenism could pro- 
duce. If Oxford students had a little more leisure, they would find his 
work a very interesting accompaniment to the study of Plato, and many 
other authors, whom Theodoret quotes as the living literature of his 
own nation. He refers to upwards of seventy writers, and gives frequent 
extracts. This work was edited in 1839, with a careful revision of the 
text, which is corrected from MSS. and other sources. 

The “ Preeparatio Evangelica” of Eusebius, 1843, is a book something 
of the same character, shewing the like universal reading, but less keen- 
ness of thought and conciseness of expression. The author calls for a 
candid consideration of Christianity and its evidences, and then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the various heathen traditions of theology, of the origin 
of the world, of the doctrine of demons,—which is treated at great 
length,—of the oracles, &c. Then the Mosaic doctrine of creation is 
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compared with these fables, the Jewish philosophy is traced down to 
later times, and it is shewn that Plato and others learned much from 
it, while Aristotle and others rejected some of its truths. The laws 
and institutions‘ of the Jews are contrasted with those of the hea- 
then, and various opinions with respect to fate, providence, free-will, 
&ec., discussed, with reference to many authors of various nations, 
from whom large extracts are given. Here there was much work for 
an editor, and work that required an editor of extensive reading, and 
well-versed in Greek of every age, from Homer to Constantine. The 
best MSS. were collated, and the text brought into nearly as good 
a state as we can expect to have it. 

The “Demonstratio Evangelica,” 1852, is the sequel to the former, 
intended to establish the truth of Christianity, for the instruction and 
satisfaction of a mind already prepared and predisposed for it. After a 
general introduction on the nature of Christianity, and on its received 
authorities, the prophecies are alleged as affording an irresistible evi- 
dence of its truth; the coming of Christ, the calling of the Gentiles, 
the rejection of the Jews, save a remnant, are shewn to be clearly 
foretold. The life of our blessed Lord is then more fully examined, 
and likewise the Christian doctrine regarding His Person; and the 
prophets are alleged on both subjects in the course of several books. 
Ten only are extant out of twenty, and of these there are not MSS. 
enough to afford a good text. They were edited, however, by Dr Gais- 
ford, in 1852, in such a manner as the materials allowed. 

The work of Eusebius against Hierocles, edited by Dr Gaisford, in 
1852, was written in answer to a comparison instituted by Hierocles, 
of the miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus, recorded by Philostratus, with 
those of our Saviour. 

The two books of Eusebius against Marcellus of Ancyra, and the 
three on the Church’s Theology, in the same volume, are on the doc- 
trines of the Divinity and Incarnation of our Lord, and are of con- 
siderable historical importance, as illustrating the prevalent views of 
doctrine and of Scriptural interpretation at that time. Marcellus is 
accused of denying the hypostatic union in Christ; and of obscuring, if 
not rejecting, that of the Divine Personality. Eusebius comes nearer 
in this work to the orthodox doctrine than in his letter in defence of 
the Nicene Creed, but some of his phrases are still ambiguous. His 
writings, however, represent the line of thought followed by many of 
his contemporaries. His fairness towards Marcellus is questioned; but 
those who wish to trace out the Arian controversy thoroughly, should 
read him. 

The “ Eclogee Prophetice” of the same author, printed in 1842 for 
the first time, from a Vienna MS., is a collection of prophecies from 
the Old Testament, with a commentary explaining them. It is valuable, 
both as indicating the received exposition of many passages, and as a 
record of the manner in which the study of Holy Scripture was culti- 
vated in that age. 
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Thus no small contribution has been made to directly theological 
literature by the labours of this indefatigable scholar. And those who 
have given their attention to such studies, will know that the work of 
such a man gives them an amount of comfort and confidence in reading, 
which it is not easy to estimate, and saves many an hour of hopeless 
labour, many a mistaken inference, and many a fruitless enquiry. That 
he was more of the scholar than of the divine is no reproach to a 
Professor of Greek; but we believe that he must have left behind him 
some specimens of sacred criticism, founded on his own knowledge and 
research, which may be worth the attention of future students. Criti- 
cism must ever be the useful handmaid of theology, and the opinion of 
Dr Gaisford can hardly cease to carry weight in criticism while Greek 
is read. 

To his advice and influence we are also indebted for many other 
valuable works, which have been reprinted at the University Press. 
Amongst others, we may mention the series of works on English History, 
chiefly about the period of the Great Rebellion. Nor must it be 
forgotten that to his sound judgment in the selection of clever men of 
business for the managing partners of the Bible department, and his 
steady support of their plans after they were appointed, the University 
is mainly indebted for the flourishing state of that establishment, and 
the large sum which has been realized from its profits. We believe 
that at the time Dr Gaisford was first appointed a Delegate of the 
Press, it did not pay its expenses, was in debt, and was an annual loss 
to the University, as that of Cambridge still is, or was very recently. 
Before many years had passed, the property became sufficiently large 
to enable the University to build their new printing-house out of the 
money which had been accumulated for that purpose; and afterwards 
the Delegates were able to pay over to the University chest a further 
large sum; and it still produces a considerable annual profit, which it 
is to be hoped it may long continue to do. But, as the Warden of 
Wadham lately pointed out, this depends on the continuance of the 
privilege for printing Bibles and Prayer-books, and the University will 
do wisely not to reckon too much upon it as a permanent source of 
income. Should any change take place, we shall not easily find a 
second Dr Gaisford to adapt the working of so large a business to the 
altered circumstances. 1t will be seen, by what has been related, that 
Dr Gaisford was not only a first-rate scholar, but a man of rare abilities 
and excellent judgment, and qualified by uncommon powers for the many 
and important duties which he so conscientiously fulfilled. 

Dr Gaisford was born on the 22nd of December, 1779, at Iford, in 
Wiltshire. He was the eldest son of John Gaisford, Esq., of that place, 
and after his father’s death inherited the family estate. He was 
educated at Hyde Abbey School, Winchester; was entered as a Com- 
moner at Christ Church in 1797, and elected a Student in 1800, by 
Dr Cyril Jackson, who was then Dean; proceeded B.A. in 1801, and 
M A. in 1804; was one of the Public Examiners in 1809-10, and was 
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appointed Regius Professor of Greek in 1811. He succeeded to the 
College living of Westwell, near Burford, Oxfordshire, in 1815, which 
he resigned in 1847; was appointed successively to prebends at Wor- 
cester, at St Paul’s, at Llandaff. and at Durhain, which last he ex- 
changed in 1831, with Dr Smith, for the Deanery of Christ Church, 
Oxford, whereupon the degrees of B.D. and D.D. were conferred upon 
him by diploma. He always took a very active part in the government 
of his College, and of the University as a leading member of the 
Hebdomadal Board, and was by no means the recluse which his extra- 
ordinary learning might lead people to expect. He was habitually an 
early riser, and devoted a certain number of hours daily to his literary 
employments, but did not allow these to interfere with the performance 
of his other duties. His strictness in adhering to rules once laid 
down may have sometimes been excessive, but the firmness of his 
government was not untempered with kindly feelings, when he saw the 
right occasion for their exercise. He was a kind patron of merit, and 
the valued friend of many who really knew him!.”—From the “ Literary 
Churchman.” Oxford, J. H. Parker. (June 16, 1855). 


Review. 


Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete des 
Deutschen, Griechischen und Lateinischen herausgegeben von 


Dr Adalbert Kuhn. Vierter Band. Berlin, 1855. 


Tue last part of the fourth volume of this Journal has just 
reached us, and we think that we shall be doing a service to 
those of our readers, who are engaged in the study of com- 
parative philology, if we endeavour to characterize a contem- 
porary periodical, which, aiming at objects somewhat different 
from our own, has nevertheless so much in common with us, as 
to invite our attention and to engage our sympathy. 


1 In the ‘‘ Oxford Herald” of June 
the gth, a chronological list of Dr Gais- 
ford’s works is given, which is generally 


edition of ‘ Plutarch.” In 1830, Dr 
Gaisford prepared for the press Dr Wyt- 
tenbach’s Index to his Plutarch, which 


accurate ; but a few of the works there that accomplished German scholar had 








mentioned appear to be erroneously at- 
tributed to him: thus, in 1821, “‘ Ho- 
meri Ilias ;” 1822, ‘‘ Heynii Excursus ;” 
1827, ‘‘Homeri Odyssea ;” 1821, the 
of Wyttenbach’s 


concluding volume 





left unfinished. 

It is hopeless to attempt to correct 
the errors of the memoir of Dr Gaisford 
in the ‘* Athenzum.” 
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This Journal of Comparative Philology was started in 1852, 
by Dr Theodor Aufrecht, in conjunction with its present editor. 
The former, who had gained some repute by his share in another 
joint-labour,—the publication of a treatise on the Umbrian in- 
scriptions, which he undertook with the co-operation of Dr A. 
Kirchhof (Umbrische Sprachdenkmdler, 1849 ),—has recently been 
summoned to Oxford to assist his countryman Dr Max Miller in 
the labours of Vaidic editorship, and has contributed a paper to 
the second English edition of Bunsen’s Hippolytus. Dr Kuhn has 
been known for some years as a Sanscrit philologer of the Bopp 
school. His first publication, we believe, was a Latin essay de 
Conjugatione in -y. Lingue Sanscrite ratione habita, affectionately 
dedicated to Bopp (Berolini, 1837). He is therefore a philologer 
of some experience, and we think that his own contributions to 
the journal before us are among the best which it contains. But 
he is well supported, for his list of writers contains the names of 
J. Grimm, Bopp, Pott, Massmann, Benary, Benfey, Steinthal, and 
others well known in Germany, and not unknown in England. 

We propose to test by a few specimens the last volume, 
which is now before us. But we must begin with some remarks 
on the general style of comparative philology now in favour with 
those of the Germans, whose views are represented by this 
Journal. 

It is to be observed that most of these writers have a tendency 
to find Sanscrit everywhere. While the older scholars sur- 
rounded Greece and Italy, or rather blocked them out from the 
rest of Europe, and from the world of barbarians, by a sort of 
Chinese wall, these new philologers seem determined to allow 
the classical languages no independent developement, but to 
make them only the faint echoes of the more distinct utter- 
ances which were heard on the banks of the Ganges. If the 
former course was a delictum,—a fault of omission,—the pro- 
cedure of these Germans is certainly an error, or wild wandering 
on the part of the ingenious and learned among them, while it 
leads to the peccatum, or stupid blunder on the part of those, 
who are neither clear nor profound: and such persons exist in 
Germany no less than in England. We have a striking example 
of this extravagance in a short note by Dr Kuhn himself (p. 400), 
where we are gravely told that not only is the Theban ’EreoxAjjs 
the same name as Satydgravas, one of the authors of the 
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Rigvéda, but that as the latter is called the offspring of Vayya, 
and as it would not be impossible to connect Vayya with Adios, 
by an interchange of v and J, there might be some mythical 
connexion between the two personages!! If this is not both an 
absurd and an unprofitable speculation, there must be full justi- 
fication for any amount of similar shots in the dark with a 
philological revolver, in the hope of bringing down some possible 
game. Only suppose that some Englishman, as kiihn as Dr 
Kuhn, was induced to attempt the same sort of conjecture in 
some less devious track of history. What would our countrymen 
say to him? We know at least what was thought of the 
Frenchman who supposed that the bust of Dr Barrow in the 
Trinity Library was a delicate tribute to his then popular coun- 
tryman Odillon Barrot; and if any one were to ransack Pott’s 
book on proper names (die Personennamen insbesondere die Fami- 
liennamen und thre Enstehungsarten) for the sake of finding syno- 
nymous designations of persons, and founding conclusions upon 
them—even though he did not play any tricks with the forms of 
the words themselves, by converting v into 7, or making any 
other substitutions—it would be inferred, in this country at least, 
that he was either unconsciously stultifying himself or inten- 
tionally sporting with the credulity of others. Yet this is con- 
stantly the practice of German Sanscritists; it seems that, to 
them, as to painters and poets— 


Quidlibet audendi semper fuit sequa potestas— 


and the instance we have cited is only one of many to be found 
in this Journal. See especially Kuhn’s article on the primeval 
history of the Indo-Germanic tribes (pp. 81—123), and Pott’s 
attempt to identify BeAAcpépov and Vrtrahdn (pp. 416—440). 

It must not however be supposed that this tendency qualifies 
all the investigations contained in the volume before us, On the 
contrary, there is a great deal of sound learning, and many 
ingenious suggestions resting on the solid basis of scientific 
philology. For example, the first paper, (Kuhn, diber das alte S. 
und einige damit verbundene Lautentwicklungen, p. 1—46), which is 
the sixth article on that subject, contains, like those in the 
previous volumes, of which it is a continuation, a great deal of 
valuable matter, and is well worth reading. Of these and the 
other longer papers we cannot give an adequate idea by means 
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of extracts; but we will examine one or two of the shorter 
essays, pointing out their merits and defects. 

As a first specimen we will take Kuhn’s paper on “pfad, 
matos, mévtos, pons, pontifex,” (pp. 73—77). We have here, of 
course, a sufficient recognition of what has been said on the 
subject by Grimm, Bopp, and Benfey. Setting aside Grimm’s 
objection to the analogy, on the ground that the usual inter- 
change of the mutes has not taken place, and adopting Bopp’s 
and Benfey’s comparison of pfad and saros with patha and pathin 
under the form panthas, and with pons, and the Sclavonic ponti, 
Kuhn maintains that the Vaidic pdthas, Sanscrit panthan, pathin, 
naros and pfad are identical words, and compares with them the 
Latin pons, the low German pad or pad-steg “the foot bridge,” 
and the Greek xévros, which, as he infers confidently from such 
phrases as @ad\agca wévrov, and mévros adds woAujs, cannot mean the 
sea as such, but must denote the Wogen-pfade, or path over the 
waves. That pons must have signified “a path,” and specially 
the Himmelspfad or road to heaven, Kuhn further infers from the 
word pontifex. For as the Vaidic pdthas =panthas denotes the 
path by which the sacrifice ascends to heaven, the pontifex is the 
Pfadbereiter or path-maker for prayer and offerings. And this 
view is confirmed, he thinks, by the compound pathikrt, which 
means path-maker, and is used in the Védas as an epithet of 
Brhaspati. 

Now here we have a great deal of plausible reasoning and 
some truth; but the etymologies of révros, pons, and pontifex, are 
all missed, because the German etymologist is determined to 
hunt in obsolete Sanscrit for that which lies on the surface of the 
Greek and Latin languages. 

The philological facts are as certain as they are satisfactory. 
The verbs pat-eo “to leave an open path,” pet-o (originally 
pet-io), “to traverse an open path,” pat-ior, “to be traversed by 
an open path, to be trampled on, to suffer,” contain the same 
root, and convey the same idea. The last of these words connects 
itself at once with the Greek rdacyo=7d6-cxo, and this, as we 
have pointed out (New Cratylus, § 114), and as Kuhn is aware, 
was originally révé-cxw. This appearance of the nasal in the root 
nabos would create a difficulty, if there were not analogies in 
favour of the same phenomenon in the root of waros; and it 
is clear that the Sanscrit pathin and panthan are the same 
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word, in the sense of dros, and that the Russian piitj “a way,” 
bears the same relation to the old Sclavonic ponti, that golibj 
does to columba, rika “a hand,” to the Lithuanian ranka, and 
gisj “a goose,” to the Sanscrit hansa and our gander, to say 
nothing of anser and yj (see Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 536, ef. 
p. 147). 

But here the comparison must stop. For it is clear that 
pons, originally pos (Varro, L. L. V.1, p. 3, Miiller), denoted, like 
yé-pupa, a mass of stones or earth thrown into the stream, in 
order to make a passage across it. The cognate words pondus 
(cf. fons, fundus), s-ponte, “by the natural weight or inclination,” 
po-ne, po-no = po-sino, po-st, all convey the idea of weight, or 
tendency to the bottom. And with reference to the same root, 
we have explained the word pontifex, the mediating priest, who 
settled the atonement by the imposition of a fine, i.e. a certain 
weight of copper, as opposed to the carnifex, who took satisfac- 
tion on the body of the delinquent (New Cratylus, p. 470, § 295). 
The word révros belongs to a modification of the same root, and 
denotes a large mass of water, as distinguished from the equor 
and zéAayos, which indicate the expanse or surface of the open 
sea, (Varronianus, p. 419, 2nd. ed.) 

The next example shall be the analysis of interpres briefly 
proposed by G. Curtius (p. 237). He says: “people generally 
compare this word with pretium, without inquiring much after the 
root. But pretium refers itself to the Greek mmpacko. At first 
sight then inter-pre-t means a negociator (unterhdndler) with an 
accessory t (man-sue-t, locu-ple-t, pre-sti-t) ; but the signification 
of the word suggests a more intellectual meaning, especially if we 
take into consideration the derived inter-pretari. We get a root 
for this in the Lithuanian prat, ‘to understand, whence come 
prant-u, su-prant-u (‘I remark,’ ‘ observe’), the subst. protas 
(‘understanding’), manifestly connected with the Gothic frath-s 
(‘understanding’), frathjan (‘to understand’), together with 
frod-s (‘sagacious’), frodei (‘sagacity’).” It would be difficult 
to express fully our sense of the worthlessness of this suggestion 
—excepting always the first sentence. Whether the censure 
implied in that sentence is true as regards the German philo- 
logers in general, we do not stay to inquire. It is evident that 
the non-investigation of the root is not remedied by the sugges- 
tion about the “accessory t,” or by the comparison with words 
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involving a secondary and complex idea. Most English philo- 
logers will perhaps agree with us that the truth, which lies not 
very far from the surface, was suggested three years ago in the 
following passage: “ Jnterpret{ajor comes from interpre{t)s, a 
word which, like pretium, involves the preposition per and the 
verb i-, ‘to go;’ so that pretium means ‘that which changes 
hands’ (cf. wép-vnut, mp-Gous, mp-iapa, &c.); and inter-pr-i-t-s is 
‘one who goes between two parties in making a bargain, or serves 
as the medium of communication in any way’ (cf. paries, New 
Crat. § 178).” (Varron. p. 420, 2nd ed.) There is another word 
belonging to the same class as pretium, and admitting a similar 
analysis, which has not yet been explained. That vitium, in its 
proper meaning, denotes that which is or ought to be shunned, 
is well.known to all Latin scholars. It signifies not only moral 
vice, but all inconsistencies and deformities, from which the eye 
shrinks, or by which the better tastes and feelings are revolted. 
Thus Cicero says (Tuse. Disp. 1v. 13), “vitium appellant, quum 
partes corporis inter se dissident ;” and Ovid even uses the word 
to signify the shock occasioned by nudity (Fast. tv. 148), for no 
blemish is implied in the words themselves, or in the context : 
Accipit ille locus posito velamine cunctas, 
Et vitium nudi corporis omne videt. 

There cannot be any doubt then, that vitium is connected with 
véto, “to warn off,” and vito, “to avoid,’ which bear a relation 
not unlike, though somewhat converse, to that of cado, cedo, 
“fall” and “ fell;” and which must involve the preposition re or 
vehe (ve-stibulum, rapa-oras, in-ve-stigo, mapa-oreiyw, Ve-COrs, mapd- 
ppov, &c.), and the frequentative of i-, “to go;” so that veto will 
signify “I keep causing to go away, i.e. I warn off,” and vito, “I keep 
going away, i.e. I shun.” Most of the nouns in -es, -itis, which 
form a regular basis for verbs in -ito (miles, milito; interpres, inter- 


’ 


pretor, &c.), admit of an easy explanation. There is some diffi- 
culty at first sight about dives ; when, however, we recollect that 
divum (“id est celum,” Varro. L. L. V. § 66) is a common term for 
the sky in such phrases as sub divo, or sub dio, we shall see that 
Pott was quite right when he compared dives with celes (Etymo- 
logische Forschungen, 1. p. 101). He was not right, however, 
when he explained the adjective as meaning either “going in 
heaven,” or “going among the Gods.” As distinguished from 
celum, we learn from the phrases sub divo, &c. that divum means 
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the open air, the broad day-light, &c.; and a man might be dives, 
or walking in the divum; without leaving the surface of the earth. 
As therefore felix and faustus are obviously connected with ddos 
(New Crat. § 152), and as beatus is probably to be referred to 
ganrés, it would be best to explain dires, “he that goeth in bright- 
ness,” by an idea similar to that which is involved in clarus, 
illustris, &c. As an epithet of the infernal god, dives or dis is to 
be explained, with Cicero, by a reference to the fact, that the 
earth is the store-house of mineral treasures. “‘Terrena vis 
omnis atque natura Diti patri dedicata est: qui Dives, ut apud 
Greecos Movrarv; quia et recidant omnia in terras et oriantur e 
terris” (de Natura Deorum, 11. 26, § 66). This being so obvious, 
what can surpass the absurdity of Mr Key’s proposal that dives 
comes from bige (Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854, 
p. 27)? The two words certainly have the advantage of a long 
Zin common, but as both the consonants in each belong to dif- 
ferent orders respectively, it would certainly require not a little 
evidence from without to seek an identity under such a total 
and absolute diversity of form. Mr Key’s only reason for such 
an unnatural effort is the following: “the poor man of necessity 
trudges on foot (pedes); the man of better means has his horse 
(eques); but the rich are often defined among ourselves as the 
carriage-folk, and so we endeavour to find in the first element 
of dives an equivalent for our word carriage.”!! Mr Key seems 
not to be aware that the Roman eques had his horse exclusively 
for military purposes—not to take a constitutional ride, but to 
ride pro aris et focis—and that the Campus Martius was not a 
sort of Hyde Park in which the rich took their airing in bige. 
Mr Carlyle is very merry about the case of the felon Probart, 
who was defined as “a respectable man,” because he “kept a 
gig;” and Lord Bateman, in the ballad, consoles the mother of 
his divorced bride by the assurance : 
“She came unto my house on horseback ; 
She shall go back in a coach-and-three.” 

But who ever heard of “gig or coach-and-three respectability ” 
among the Romans? And who does not understand the excep- 
tional nature of the case of the pilentis matres in mollibus (Virg. 
#n, vir. 666)? The fact is, that the Romans never took carriage- 
drives except in travelling, and then, as Juvenal says (111. 10): 
Tota domus rheda compouitur una. 
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No one, who is moderately acquainted with the usages of the 
ancient Romans, can be ignorant of the fact, that if they had 
ever taken their idea of riches from the name of a carriage, they 
would have referred to the carpentum (cf. Liv. 1. 34, v. 25), and 
not to the biga or bige, which is a poetical and secondary word. 
We will conclude with one or two specimens from Ebel’s 
paper on lateinische Wort- und Formdeutungen (pp. 441—451). 
The words and forms on which he attempts to say something new 
are (1) signum, (2) temptare, (3) fretum, (4) augustus, augur, 
auctor, (5) posco, postulo, (6) mando, (7) pedo, pestis, (8) pius, 
(9) cura, (10) ve, (11) religio, (12) scabi, (13) uaor, (14) vacca. 
Of these notices three only, (5), (8), and (13), deserve criticism. 
The others will not bear or do not require a moment’s examina- 
tion. Who for instance, would suppose that signum was for stignum, 
when we have not only the diminutive sigillum, but the usual inter- 
change of dental and sibilant in the German analogies, Goth. 
taikns, Swed. tekn, A. S. tacn, Engl. token, N. H.G. zeichen, to say 
nothing of the Greek rék-yap and rex-uypiov? And what geod Latin 
scholar is there now who doubts that Cicero was right in deriving 
religio (11) from religere (see Varron. pp. 407—409), and not, 
as Ebel does, from religare? But Ebel’s remarks on posco, pius, 
uxor shall be briefly tested, as specimens of German philology. 
It seems to us that Ebel is quite right in demurring to the 
opinion, first started by Bopp, and now generally adopted by 
German philologers, that posco and its derivative postulo, are to 
be connected with an original procsco. He is also right, we think, 
in reviving the old suggestion that posco is to be compared with 
forscén O. H. G., forschen N.H.G. But he is wrong in his 
philological grounds for these right conclusions. In the first 
place, there is no reason why an r might not be omitted after 
an initial mute, On the contrary, it is by no means an uncom- 
mon phenomenon. Thus the name of Cam-bridge was originally 
Grantanbrycge shortened into Grambridge, and many persons 
speak of Febuary instead of February. The really valid objec- 
tions to the derivation are these: (a) there is no reason why the 
r should be omitted, for there is no r to clash with it in the 
second syllable, and the root is preserved under the forms prec- 
or proc- in many Latin words; (b) the analogy of docco, ‘disco 
would lead us to expect proceo, prisco, and there is no reason 
therefore for the retention of the 0; (c) the inchcative affix -sco 
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has no meaning here; (d) if the verb were inchoative, as the 
form is not secondary like compesco, compescui, the perfect would 
be popoci, not, as is the case, poposci or peposci ( Valerius Antias, 
ap. Gell. vu. 9). Then, again, Ebel is not right in supposing 
that forscén, forschen is from parsk, an accessory form of the 
root of procus, precor. It seems much more reasonable to con- 
nect it with the prepositional adverb fora (O. H. G.), which 
appears in Latin and Greek under the forms porro, 7épho or répc@, 
so that posco, originally porsco, means “to get farther forward, 

to advance in inquiry, to press on in question or intreaty.” 
Because Ebel cannot adopt the proposed connexion of pius 
with the Sanscrit priya, “beloved,” “dear,” he has no better 
alternative than to propose that #mos is a compound of pius and 
the prefix 7!! As he compares 78aés with Bass, we cannot help 
recollecting the converse absurdity of Mr Fox Talbot’s explanation 
of the phrase oid’ 7j8adv,as signifying “not a jot,” “not a little I,” 
from which he concludes that Homer was familiar with the 
alphabet (Hermes 1. p. 13). The etymology of pius, in Umbrian 
pihus, is extremely interesting, as furnishing an illustration of an 
important principle in the philosophy of language, to which we 
first called attention some seventeen years ago (New Cratylus, 
§ 53), namely, that the association by contrast exhibits itself in 
language, and that words, containing the same or slightly modi- 
fied roots, may bear contrasted significations. An excellent 
illustration of this principle was given by J. Grimm in the Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken for 1839, third part, pp. 747 sqq. 
“ Abstammung des Wortes Siinde,” in which he shows that this 
word involves the ideas of both sin and atonement*. In this 
paper, Grimm suggests that the verb pecco may perhaps be con- 
nected with pius. In this suggestion we do not concur, but 
rather agree to the more common opinion that pecco is connected 
with pecus, and means “to commit a stupid fault.” But we are 
convinced that the root of pius, which appears as pw or pi-, 
originally puh, or pih, contains the contrasted significations of 
purity and defilement,—the former in the words pius, piare, putus, 
putare (“to clean by pruning,” putzen, cf. castigo), pirus, purgare ; 
the latter in pus (pir-), putris, piitere. We have in obsolete 
* To prevent any mistake it may be February 1839, and that his paper in 


as well to mention that a copy of the _ illustration of the principle appeared in 
New Cratylus was sent to Grimm in the October of the same year. 
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Latin piago = ayvifw (Gl. Labb.), cf. purgo ; and nepus = non purus 
(Fest. p. 165), cf. impius. For the r in pus and purus, ef. cla-rus, 
glo-ria, &c. with inelitus, &e. 

In his explanation of uxor, Ebel rightly compares the termi- 
nation with that of soror=sosor. As the only feminines in -or, 
-oris, and as words of similar application, they are obviously 
formed on the same principle. Accordingly, the common ter- 
mination -sor must represent that of the O.N. syster, A. S. suster, 
Goth. svistar, Sclav. sestra, Dutch suster, Engl. sister, N. H. G. 
schwester, namely -ster, which is the same as the Sanscrit str‘, 
“a woman,” and appears in a great number of English words 
denoting female occupations. Now soror=so-sor = swa- str? means 
“foemina cognata.” And the analogous meaning of uxor = ug-stri 
should be femina conjuncta. This analogy is interfered with by 
Ebel’s suggestion that uxor = veh-stor with an active meaning. 
If, on the other hand, we connect the first syllable ue or ug with 
jug-um, the form is justified by the N. H. G. joch, Sax. jue, Engl. 
yoke, and perhaps also by the Sanscrit uksha, Goth. auhsa, O.N. 
uxe, N. H. G. ochs, Engl. ox, as denoting the jumentum or beast 
of burthen, unless these words belong, as is generally supposed, 
to the root of veho, like vacca. Thus uxor, like conjux, will denote 
“the yoke-fellow,” with this difference, that its affix will confine 
it to the feminine gender. 

These specimens of the etymological procedure of Dr Kuhn 
and two of his most regular coadjutors, will enable the reader to 
see that with all their learning and ingenuity, German philologers 
are deficient in scientific exactness and solidity. The vague and 
crude speculations in which they indulge are partly due to the 
want of definite principles and a fixed ethnographic basis. Be- 
sides, the mere study of Sanscrit and German, even with the 
guidance of Bopp and Grimm, does not impart the critical 
faculty and the etymological instinct. Non cuivis hominum con- 
tingit adire Corinthum. And in this, as in other departments, 
there are too many aspirants in Germany, too many bearers of 
the narthex, and very few participators in the genuine spirit of 


philology. 


J. W. Dona.pson. 
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M. Tutu Ciceronis ORATIONES with a Commentary by GeorGE Lona. 
Vol. u. London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane; George 
Bell, Fleet Street, 1855. 


[Tus volume labours under the same defects and is recommended by 
the same good qualities, as Mr Loug’s edition of the Verrine orations. 
To begin with our cbjections. Mr Long seems to have little conception 
of the amount of reading and of patience which is required to master 
an ancient author. He does not even always provide himself with the 
best commentaries on the very speeches which he edits; e. g. Jordan’s 
edition of the speech pro A. Cacina has escaped him. He appears to 
consult no lexicon but Forcellini’s, and that but seldom; peculiarities 
which are explained in every grammar are to him insuperable diflicul- 
ties. But this negligence might pass as certainly not unprecedented : 
we cannot however excuse the great blemish of both volumes, that 
flippant censoriousness which fills note after note with jokes at the 
expense of scholars long since in their graves. Nowhere is the 
golden rule, Choose the goud, and refuse the evil, more needful than in 
adapting the labours of earlicr editors. Their notes should be looked 
upon as a mine from which many fragments of ore may be dug; 
but all dross should be cleared away before use. Mr Long however 
seems to have a fancy for the dross. He is never tired of worrying an 
error, real or supposed, which he has met with in poor Hotmann. See 
for instance the tedious pleasantry about dogs and geese in page 73. 
For the sake of the enterprising publishers, of Mr Long’s coadjutors, 
and of common decency, we must protest against this folly. There are 
other victims however. Klotz, a man who has done far more than Mr 
Long for Latin scholarship, is cut short with the courteous rebuff: “I 
suspect that he is not telling the truth.” p. 62. One or two examples 
taken from the speech pro Rose. Amer. will suflice to indicate the grounds 
on which this part of our judgement rests. 

C. 7. p. €2. “ Quatriduo quo hee gesta sunt. This expression should 
be clearly understood. It is no doubt elliptical, and the meaning 
might be mistaken. It means ‘ within four days after this happened ’” 
There is surely no more difficulty in the expression than in die quo hee 
gesta sunt. 

C. 22. p. 75. “I don’t clearly understand the passage ‘ restitue, &c.’ 
Ernesti supposes Cicero to be speaking ironically. He treats Erucius 
as a fool.” Nothing can be easier (even without Manutius’ help) than 
the words: “ Restitue nobis aliquando veterem tuam illam calliditatem 
atque prudentiam: confitere huc ea spe venisse quod putares hic latro- 
cinium, non judicium futurum.” Erucius has damaged his reputation 
for cunning by his mode of conducting the case: let him retrieve it by 
the confession that he came into court hoping to find a corrupt instead 
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of an upright bench. Thus he may again take rank as a knave rather 
than asa fool. For no one can deny that his plans were well laid, on the 
supposition that the jurors were rogues. ‘This is plain enough; but the 
student might fail to notice the omission of the pronoun before venisse ; 
this should have been discussed. 

Once more, c. 22. p. 76. “ Ut, propter quos hanc suavissimam lucem 
aspeverit, evs indignissime luce privarit. If this is right, it [propter quos] 
means the same as ‘per quos’.” That it is right Mr Long might have 
learnt from the examples in the lexicons or in Hand, nay from Matthie’s 
note on this passage, but Mr Long is not acquainted with Matthia; that 
proptcr can mean the same as per there is no reason to believe; propter 
here denotes rather the occasion (like mapa) than either the end or the 
meaus. Translate to whom he owed his entrance into this world. Per 
denotes more active instrumentality. 

If Mr Long would make his commentary of practical service to be- 
ginners, aud discard querulous small talk, he must devote some time to 
the study of the great modern scholars, such as Madvig and Lachmann. 
If he will do this, he will add grammatical exactness to the merits which, 
even as it is, raise his commentary far above the level of our popular 
compilations “ for the use of schools.” These merits are, an entire free- 
dom from pedantry, a hearty appreciation of the excellence of unfashion- 
able writers (such as Plutarch and Columella), a quick eye to discern 
the lessons which the past may read to the present, a bold criticism of 
our national prejudices and failings, aud a wide and healthy sympathy 
with greatness of every kind. His legal and political studies enable 
him to take a statesmaulike view of law society and government, 
which reminds us at times of Arnold’s Thucydides, On the whole though 
we should hesitate to put this book into the hands of an unassisted stu- 
dent, we know few commentaries better calculated to stimulate a teacher 
who should be able to correct grammatical errors, and not too proud to 
learn from political experience and wisdom. | J. E. B. M. 


Vinpicla) JUVENALIANEZ. [Auctore C. F. Hermanno.  Preemissee Ind. 
Schol. Acad. Georg. Aug. semestr. est. 1854. Gottingen, 
Dieterich.] D. Junun Juvenauis Satirarum libri v. Accedit Sun- 
ricLé Satira. Ex recognitione Carnot Frinerict HERMANNI. 
Lipsiz sumptibus et typis B. G. Teubneri. 1854. 


[By his dissertation Professor Hermann has established a new claim 
upon the gratitude of the lovers of antiquity, and, if we may venture 
to say so, has proved himself to have acquired a firmer hold on the 
principles of Latin Grammar than was apparent in some of his earlier 
essays in the same or neighbouring fields of scholarship. Where he 
has deserted Jahn, he seems generally to have right on his side: eg. in 
retaining nullo (iii. 94), heee (iii. 218), vittata (iv. 9), Acanonottus (vii. 218). 
In the interesting preface to his Juvenal he stoutly asserts the accuracy 
of the Scholiasts who speak of the poet’s military service in Scot- 
land. For an inscription found at Ayuinum, commemorates an offering 
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dedicated to (Helvina) Ceres by [D. Jujnius Juvenalis [7']ri[b.] Coh.[L.] 
Delmatarum IIvir Quing. Flamen Divi Vespasiani (Momms. Inscr. R. 
Neapol. n. 4312); and there is documentary evidence that the first 
cohort of Delmatians was in Britain a.p. 106. M. Hermann’s con- 
clusion may not follow necessarily from these premisses ; but certainly 
they rest on a firmer basis than many unquestioned statements in 
history. 

The study of Juvenal seems to be reviving on the continent; we 
gather from Otto Jahn’s learned and thoughtful essay Ueber den Aber- 
glauben des bisen Blicks bei den Alten (Berichte der. kin. siichs. Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften. Philologisch-historische Classe. 17 Febr. 1855) 
that he will not long delay the publication of his commentary. 

Not to leave our author dovpBodn, we may cite as a proof of his 
diligence in the schools of rhetoric (Sat. i. 15, 16) his employment 
(viii. 56 seq.) of a rhetorical commonplace thus given by Quintilian 
(v.11, §$ 4, 5): “Illa interrogatio talis ; Quod est pomum generosissimum ? 
Nonne quod optimum? concedetur. Quid equus? qui generosissimus? 
Nonne qui optimus? et plura in eundem modum. Deinde, cujus rei 
gratia rogatum est; Quid homo? nonne is generosissimus qui optimus? 
fatendum erit. &c.” The meaning of curabilis (Sat. xvi. 21) has been 
much discussed: it seems to be fixed by the use of vitabilis in Ov. Epist. 
iv. 14. 31, 32: “Esset perpetuo sua quam vitabilis Asecra, Ausa est 
agricole vita docere senis.” 

J. E. B. M. 


The Greek Testament, with Notes Grammatical and Ezegetical. By 
W. Wesster, M.A. and W. F. Witkinson, M.A. Vol. I. Gospels and 
Acts. 8vo. London, J. W. Parker. pp. xlvii. 710. 


[TuIs commentary is certainly superior to those generally placed in the 
hands of theological students in England, before the appearance of Mr 
Alford’s edition. With this it has no claim whatever to be ranked, and 
can only hold its ground in so far as it addresses itself to a different 
class of students, who may not be prepared to deal with the momentous 
questions discussed in Mr Alford’s notes. The editors “wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that their object has been to write for learners 
rather than the learned,” (p. ii ) and they have generally kept this end 
in view; but what percentage of “learners” is capable even of decy- 
phering the Syriac words, with which they have freely garnished their 
commentary? Setting aside the proverbial connexion between the 
“unknown” and the “imposing,” it is not easy to account for this 
intrusion. 

The notes are brief and clearly expressed, and will doubtless be 
found useful under the limitations intimated above: but we have not 
discovered any instance in which the editors have given really original 
matter; nor have they availed themselves, as they might, of the labours 
of others. In short this edition falls far behind the advanced state of 
the New Testament criticism of the day. Such questions as the gift of 
tongues, for instance, and the diaconate, are passed over with a line or 
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two. How meagre again are their notes on “the god Remphan” (Acts 
vii. 43), on the teaching of Simon Magus (viii. 9), on St Paul’s visit 
to Arabia (ix. 23)! Why is there no mention of the various reading 
EvpaxvAwy for Evpoxdvdev (Acts xxvii. 14), though so much may be said 
in its favour, and it has actually been adopted by Lachmann? These 
instances taken at random will shew how imperfect this commentary is. 
Indeed the editors seem to have underrated the amount of intelligence 
possessed by the educated laity, and to have been satisfied with too low 
a standard of knowledge in divinity students, (cf. pp. ii. iii.)) 
J. B. L. 


The Second Epistle of Peter, the Episiles of John and Judas, and the 
Revelation: translated from the Greek, on the basis of the common 
English Version, with Notes. New York: AMERICAN BIBLE Union, 
4to. London: Trubner & Co. 1854. pp. x. 253. 


{In a fly-sheet, published under the sanction of the American Bible 
Union Society, and describing its objects, we find a correspondent 
writing to the Secretary in this strain; “ After a quarter of a century's 
toil and labour, to have the Bible, without the vile Apocryphal books, 
introduced into our common schools, the Lord has in merey given us 
our heart’s desire.” From the laudatory manner in which this corre- 
spondent is spoken of, and the grant of 4000 dollars made in answer to 
h’s appeal, there can be no doubt that he enjoys the Society’s confidence. 
In another publication of the Society (Bible Union Reporter, June, 1855, 
4, p. 177) the following passage from an English periodical is quoted 
with apparent satisfaction; ‘‘ Only let the nations be supplied with the 
Word of God in its purity and completeness, and error and superstition 
cannot long survive. Pedobaptism (sic) that ‘ part and pillar of Popery’ 
must die, and with it would expire one of the main supports of Anti- 
christ.” Without wishing to depreciate the enthusiasm by which the 
supporters of this Society are actuated, we would put it to our readers, 
whether the tacit approbation of such language is compatible with that 
catholicity of spirit, which the Society claims for itself (p. 117), and 
which is necessary to the successful accomplishment of its design. 

The design of the Union is to procure and circulate correct trans- 
lations of the Bible “in all languages throughout the world.” The 
English version of course claims their first attention; and their efforts 
in this direction must be regarded with special interest, now that the 
question has been stirred by Mr Heywood, and is likely to be discussed 
in Parliament. With this comprehensive design, we might have expected 
that their first object would have been to determine the Greek text. But 
not so; the textual difficulty seems to have occurred to them quite as an 
after-thought; they leave it to each translator to settle his own text, and 
interpret accordingly. The third and last “ Rule for Translators” stands 
in this crude form; “ Translations or revisions of the New Testament 
shall be made from the received Greek Text, critically edited, with 
known errors corrected.” And among the special instructions to the 
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revisers of the English New Testament we find; “ The common 
English version must be the basis of the revision; the Greek text, 
Bagster & Sons’ 8vo. edition of 1851,” i.e. substantially Stephens’ third 
edition. But who is to decide what are known errors?) Aud why are 
directions with regard to the Greek text given in a special rather than 
a general instruction? 

For our own part we consider all attempts at a new translation 
premature, until the Greek text is settled on some firmer basis. The 
American Bible Union at least has reversed the natural order of things. 
The original words of the sacred writers should have been determined 
as the starting point of their labours; as it is, the same work will have 
to be done a hundred times over or more. The other course would 
probably be found a saving of time; but even if a little delay were 
occasioned, would the loss incurred meanwhile at all counterbalance the 
obvious gain? Are the Christians of England and America grossly 
and vitally deluded as to the mind of Holy Scripture by the autho- 
rised version? We had almost been rash enough to assert that the 
most important divergences of our English Bibles from the original 
words of sacred writers are due, not to mistranslations, but to false 
readings in the Greek text which they used—the same text sub- 
stantially which the “ Bible Union” adopts: but we were checked 
by remembering that the word Bamricya is translated “ Baptism” in 
King James’ version, when it should have been “ Dipping. 

From the consideration of these general defects under which the 
working of the Bible Union labours, we turn with more pleasure to an 
examination of the portion of their work submitted to us. 

The text is printed in three parallel columus, the Greek standing 
between “ King James’ version” and the “ Revised version,” and copious 


” 


notes are added at the foot of each page. The conscientious labour 
bestowed on this work by the anonymous translator deserves all praise. 
The numerous authorities cited, in many cases, we think, superfiuously, 
are at least an evidence of his industry, though the Greek commentators, 
the natural exponents of the language of the New Testament, might 
have received more consideration 

Without any wish to detract from the merits of this work, we shall 
proceed to point out some faults in the execution. 

(1) The translator should have tried, as much as possible, to preserve 
the same English rendering of the same Greek word. This he has 
frequently neglected to do. Thus 2 Pet. ii. 12, P@opav —- pOopa—xara- 
pOapjoovra, he has rendered by three different words, “destruction ’— 
“ perish "—* corruption.” Here however he can plead the authority of 
the authorised version. In other instances he has not even this excuse, 
e.g. 2 Pet. i. 12,13, tropiprjoxeew—ev vropyynce, “ remiud—remembrance,” 
where the authorised version retains the same word. 

(2) The translator is inconsistent with himself. Why are we to 
have Core, Jude 11, but Nowh, 2 Pet. ii. 5? 

(3) We would suggest that a word for word translation is not always 
the best representation of the original; and independently of this, it 
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may be questioned whether it is advisable to substitute a bald render- 
ing for the vigorous English of the authorised version, merely because 
this is slightly paraphrastic, though not faulty. The “ revised version” 
of 2 Pet. i. 18—21, will sufficiently illustrate our meaning. 

(4) The translator has not appreciated the difference of English 
and Greek idiom in the use of the definite article—otherwise he 
would not have given these renderings; “as also in all the epistles” 
(2 Pet. iii. 16), “ Keep yourselves from the idols” (1 John vy. 21). 

(5) It will be impossible tv discuss at length special points in which 
the translator seems to have erred. ‘Two instances must suffice. The 
notes on Kkodagew and xddaars (2 Pet. ii. 9, eis nugpav Kpicews KodaCopevovs 
type ; 1 John iv. 18, 6 ddSos xédaow éxer) might have been dispensed 
with, and the passages satisfactorily explained by remembering the 
distinction of xéA\aovs and tiwepia, and giving the former its proper sense 
of “restraint.” Again: dévdpa POworwpwa dxapra (Jude 12), despite 
Grotius, cannot on the analogy of éapiwés, Oepwds, yxeyepwds, mean 
anything else but “trees without fruit in autumn time;” and the 
language of St Jude here (dxapza, dis drobavévra, éxpifwbévra) probably 
contains a reference to our Lord’s parable of the barren fig-tree (Luke 
xiii. 6—9). 

In conclusion, though we should be sorry to accept the translation 
as a substitute for the familiar authorised version, we gladly recommend 
this volume, as in many respects a useful commentary, 

J. B. L. 
Agamemnon the King; a Tragedy from the Greek of Aéschylus. By 


WituiaM Biew, M.A. London: Longman, 1855, pp. xxxix. 225. 


[A SUCCESSFUL translation of the Agamemnon is an achievement demand- 
ing so rare a combination of excellences, that the failure of all attempts 
hitherto in one point or more is not surprising. Still we are not sorry 
that another should be added to the already long list ef English versions 
of this play, especially when undertaken with so much heartiness, and 
such a real love for classical studies as Mr Blew evidently has. As a 
stepping stone then we accept it; as an ultimatum, we should much 
prefer the attempts of some of his predecessors. Mr Blew has a 
rambling, but not uninteresting preface, in which he explains his views 
of the translator’s office. In spite of his arguments and authorities, we 
believe that the choice of the rhyming couplet, which he has adopted 
for the iambics in this play, is an entire error of judgment. The 
occasional rhymes in Shakespeare have a special purpose, and may pass 
under the sanction of his great name; but it requires more than the 
authority of Dryden to convince us that sustained rhyme is a proper 
vehicle for the drama. We cannot accept Mr Blew’s argument from 
uniformity. If the rhyme is adopted for the chorus, he argues, why 
should it be rejected for the dialogue? (p. xviii.) We cannot allow 
that the two belong to the same category. 

The version itself is generally faithful to the original, and shews 
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a much greater appreciation of the niceties of the Greek, than is often 
found in translators. Mr Blew’s English is not happy. He cites the fol- 
lowing passage from Gifford with approbation. “ Expressions which have 
been usually avoided as not germane to our tongue, are here hazarded 
for the simple purpose of bringing the poet as he wrote before the 
reader.” But this is an understatement of his own style. His constant 
disregard of common English order and idiom, and the strange combina- 
tions of words he indulges in, produce an effect which is often grotesque, 
to use no stronger term. What are we to say to immov veooads, “ Filly of 
the steed”; yadxotd Badas, “ metal-dipping mystery”; péya dovdeias 
ytyyapor, “that huge drag-netted ring of thraldom”? These are only 
a few instances out of hundreds. It was surely possible to represent 
his author’s style agvorarov, ordudaxa, kpnuvorrowv, without violating the 
genius of the English language so rudely. Otherwise the translation 
is vigorous. 

Half the book is taken up with notes, which consist chiefly of 
parallel passages, and these mostly from modern writers. Some of these 
are of considerable value. For instance Shakespeare’s language 
(Henry IV. Pt.1. Act. v. Se. 2) “a wild trick of his ancestors” is an 
unanswerable defence of ¢os rd mpds toxéwy (Agam. 706), instead of the 
emended 70s: others might well have been dispensed with. Mr Blew 
has failed to convince us (p. xxviii.), that it was worth while giving two 
Latin and three English translations of a passage in Dante (p. 131), 
which after all is not very important as an illustration of Alschylus. We 
have not time to discuss the critical notes, which are not numerous. We 
could ask Mr Blew to reconsider his translation of rpurayuov (Agam. 
1452) “three-cubits;” for to pass over the difficulty of quantity, it is, 
we submit, an anachronism, to convert the great and terrible demon of 
the Tantalidee (uéyav Saipova xai Bapipnuv) into a creation like “ Little 
Master” in Sintram. This is surely a Teutonic conception, and quite 


alien to Greek feeling. 
J. 3B. i. 


Anecdota sacra et profana ex Oriente et Occidente allata, sive notitia codd. 
Grec., Arab., Syriac., Coptic., Hebraic., Athiopic., Latin., eum ea- 
cerptis &c. Edidit A. F. C. Tiscnenporr.  Lipsiz, 1855, 4to. 
pp- 216. 


[Tus beautiful volume hardly fulfils the expectations raised by its title. 
It contains rather accounts and specimens of unpublished writings and 
texts than writings and texts themselves. It is in fact an old-fashioned 
catalogue (like the Bibliotheca Cvisliniana) of the MSS. collected by 
Tischendorf in his various travels, with occasional extracts and colla- 
tions, and a few misccllaneous transcripts from his notebook taken from 
other MS. sources. The contents of the principal biblical MSS. he has 
elsewhere printed in extenso. The more important of those lately dis- 
covered have, we are happy to say, been purchased by the Bodleian and 
the British Museum, and are therefore easily accessible: they have, we 
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believe, been already fully collated by Dr Tregelles. One of great 
value, containing a large part of the Acts, is here represented by its 
various readings. Tischendorf has been able to verify Griesbach’s con- 
jecture that his own 64 Epp. Paul. (containing fragments of 1, 2 Cor.) 
is part of the same MS, as Wetstein’s 53 Epp. Paul. (fragments of Heb ): 
the whole MS, or rather all that remains of it, is now printed in full, 
and takes its rightful place among the few uncial MSS. of the Epistles: 
it is unfortunate that we possess no more of an authority which appears 
to us scarcely inferior to A, B, C, D, and 17. Some of the miscellaneous 
fragments shew strikingly how much remains to be done for the history 
no less than the text of the Clementine forgeries. Two fresh MSS. of 
the “Homilies” supply valuable new readings, and prove that even 
Dressel’s edition (see vol. i. p- 129 of this Journal) does not contain the 
real end of the work, at all events in one recension. Extracts, of un- 
questionably Pseudo-Clementine origin, are given from the Chronicle of 
Georgius Hamartolus ;—a curious indication of the valuable matter still 
waiting to be disinterred from the Byzantine rubbish-heaps. Many of 
the MSS., often apparently of great interest, are in oriental languages, 
and are therefore but too likely to be neglected. 

We wish to say one word about the paper and typography. These are 
of the most sumptuous description, and, we must think, unreasonably so. 
For critical purposes Tischendorf’s exquisite uncial type is hardly at all 
more useful than common capitals, or even minuscules, arranged in 
columns: it is a delusion to suppose that they take the place of good 
facsimiles, and the facsimiles at the end of this volume are quite insuf- 
ficient. To print a book in a style which costs 28s., when it might be 
produced with equal advantage at 14s., may tend to the honour and 
glory of the Leipzig Professor, but is a culpable check on the advance- 
ment of biblical criticism. Still we cannot but wish all encouragement 
and success to so industrious an enthusiast in the cause of texts. His 
critical and other weaknesses may well be overlooked by those who are 
enjoying the fruits of his dusty labours.] F. J. A. H. 
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vas, by Kuhn.—Vol. iv. pt. 6. Gothie double consonance, by Leo Mever.—Bimus, 
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trimus, quadrimus, by Th. Aufrecht.—Bellerophon, Vrtrahan, by Pott.—Significations 
of certain Latin words and forms, by Ebe]l.—Review of the Sanskrit- Wirterbuch hrsg. 
v. d. hais. Akad......bearb. v. Otto Bihtlingh u. Rud. Roth. St Petersburg 1853—1855, 
by Kuhn. 


Zeitschrift. f. d. Alterthumswissenschaft. v. Casar. May 21, 1855. On the Artists 
of Antiquity, by A. Nauck. On the letters of Alciphron, by A. Nauck. De com- 
paratione periphrastica, by A. Lentz. On the 2nd vol. of Dindorf’s Scholia to Sopho- 
cles, by Gustav Wolff. The latest works on the Mythology and Religion of the 
Greeks, by Chr. Petersen.—July 23. On the use of wdéArora with numbers, by 
Schubart. On the fragments of Sophocles, by Bergk. Critical Miscellanies, by A. 
Nauck. On the march of Labienus (Cws. B. G. vii. 57—62), by Eberz. The Mytho- 
logy ete. of the Greeks—continued. Meieri Commentatio Epigraphica Secunda, by 
Bergk. On the reading in Odyss. iii. 205, and on Liv. v. 49 and xxii. 2. On Braun’s 
Vorschule der Kunsimythologie, by H. A. Miller. On Bekker’s Charikles, 2nd ed. 
Anon. Examination of a proposed edition of Arrian’s Anabasis, by Theiss.—Sept. 3. 
The Aurelian Gate by the lian Bridge and the Belisarian Gate at Rome, by 
Buchner. Lexilogical Notices, by Fr. Latendorf. Observationes et emendationes in 
Alciphrone, by G. A. Hirschig. De Graduum intentione, by A. Lentz. Mythology 
ete. of the Greeks—concluded. On Schmidt’s Didymus Chalcenterus, by O. Schneider. 
Annual report on the Greek National grammarians and lexicographers, by M. Schmidt. 
Critical Miscellanies, by A. Nauck. On Schénhorn Ueber das Wesen Apollon’s ete. 
by Heffter. 
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ZEschylus, Agamemnon the King: a Tragedy, from the Greek of Aeschylus. By 
William Blew, M.A. 8vo. pp. 226. London, Longman. 7s. 6d. / 

Tragedies. Re-edited with an English @ommentary, by F. A. Paley. 8vo. 
pp. 640. London, Bell. 18s. : 

Akerman, J. Y., Remains of Pagan Saxondom. 4to. pp. 102. London, J. R. Smith. 
60s. 

Alfred, King. Description of Europe and Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan, &c. 
4to. pp. 74, with Maps, &c. London, Longman. 63s. 

Aristotle. The Politics of Aristotle; with English Notes. By Richard Congreve, 
A.M. 8vo. pp. 524. London, J. W. Parker. 16s. 

Blackie, Prof. J. S., On the Advancement of Learning in Scotland: a Letter to the 
Right Hon. the Lord Provost and Town Council of Edinburgh, Patrons of the 
University. 8vo. pp. 56. (London, Simpkin.) 1s. 

Bohlen, Dr Peter von, Introduction to the Book of Genesis, &c. Edited by James 
Heywood, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 660. London, J. Chapman, 14s. 

Chrysostomi Homiliz Gr. Vol. v. (Phil. Col. Thess.) Oxford, J. H. Parker. 14s. 

Cicero’s Orations; with a Commentary. By George Long. Vol. ii. 8vo. pp. 510. 
London, Whittaker. 14s. 

Cureton, Rev. W., Spicilegium Syriacum; containing Remains of Bardesan, Meliton, 
Ambrose, and Mara Bar Serapion. Now first edited, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo. London, Rivington. 9s. 

Davidson, Rev. Dr, The Hebrew Text of the Old Testament. Revised from critical 
sources; being an Attempt to present a purer and more correct Text, &c. 8vo. pp. 
238, Loudon, Bagster. 10s. 6d. 
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Eadie, Rev. Dr, A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the 
Colossians. 8vo. pp. 308. London, Griffin. 10s. 6d. 

Ellicott, Rev. C. J., Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians, with a Revised Translation, 8vo. pp. 160. London, J. W. Parker. 
7s. 6d. 

Fairbairn, Rev. Dr, Ezekiel and the Book of his Prophecy: an Exposition. 2nd ed. 
8vo. Edinburgh, Clark. 10s. 6d. 

Gieseler, Dr J. C. L., Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. 2nd ed. translated by 
Rev. J. W. Hull. Vol. v. 8vo. pp. 404. Edinburgh, Clark. 10s. 6d. 

Glossary of Yorkshire Words and Phrases, collected in Whitby and the Neighbour- 
hood. 8vo. pp. 204. London, J. R. Smith. 3s. 6d, 

Gough, H., The New Testament Quotations collated with the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, &c. 8vo. pp. 338. London, Walton. 16s. 

Hase, Dr Charles, History of the Christian Church. Translated from the seventh... 
German edition by Prof, C. E. Blumenthal and Rev. C. W. Wing. 8vo. pp. xxxvii. 
and 730. London, Triibner. 15s. 

Henderson, Rev. Dr, The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. Translated from the Original 
Hebrew: with a Commentary... 8vo. pp. 219. (London, Hamilton.) 10s. 

Howard, Rev. Dr, The Book of Genesis according to the Version of the Seventy. 
Translated into English. S8vo. pp. 288. London, Bell. 8s. 6d. 

Jowett, Rev. B., The Epistles of St Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians and Romans; 
with Critics] Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 936. London, Murray. 30s. 

Justinian. The Institutes of Justinian. Translated by William Grapel. 8vo. pp. 316. 
London, Bell. 10s. 6d. 

Kaye, Bp, Some Account of the External Government and Discipline of the Church 
during the First Three Centuries. 8vo. pp. 192. London, Rivington. 5s. 

Kennedy, Rev. Dr, Palwstra Stili Latini; or Materials for Translation into Latin 
Prose. Selected and progressively arranged for Use in Schools and Universities. 
12mo. pp. 430. London, Longman. 6s. 

Kenrick, J., Phoenicia. 8vo, pp. 492. London, Fellowes. 16s. 

Muller, Prof. Max, The Languages of the Seat of War in the East; with a Survey of 
the Three Families of Language—Semitic, Arian, and Turanian. 2nd ed. with 
Appendix. 8vo. pp. 250. London, Williams and Norgate. 5s. 

Neander, Dr A., Church History. Translated by Joseph Torrey, Vol. 1x. 8vo. pp. 
574. Edinburgh, Clark. 7s, 6d. 

Peile, Rev. Dr, Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles. Vol.i. (Rom. Cor. i. ii.) 
2nd ed. 8vo. pp. 583. London, Rivington. 14s. 

Platonis Philebus. With Introduction and Notes, by Rev. Dr Badham. 8vo. pp. 103. 
London, J. W. Parker. 5s. 

Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar, Translated from the German by Enoch Hutchinson, 
with a Course of Exercises in Syriac Grammar, and a Chrestomathy and brief 
Lexicon prepared by the TransJator. Edinburgh, Clark. 18s. 

Westcott, Rev. B. F., A General Survey of the History of the Canon of the New 
Testament during the First Four Centuries. 8vo. pp. 594. Cambridge, Macmillan, 
12s. 6d. 

Wheeler, J. T., The Life and Travels of Herodotus in the Fifth Century before Christ: 
an Imaginary Biography founded on Fact. 2 vols. 8vo.* London, Longman. 21s. 
Wright, J., A Help to Latin Grammar; or the Form and Use of Words in Latin; 

with Progressive Exercises. 8vo. pp. 182. Cambridge, Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Xenophontis Expeditio Cyri. Ex recensione et cum annotationibus Ludovici Din- 
dorfii. Editio secunda, auctior et emendatior. Oxford, J. H. Parker. 10s, 6d. 
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Abel, Dr Otto, die Legende vom heil. Johann. v. Nepomuk. 8vo, pp. iv. and 84. 
Berlin, Hertz. 15 Ngr. 

/Eschines’ Reden. Uebersetzt u. erkl. v. Gust. Ed. Benseler. Pt. 1. Rede g. 
Timarchos. 12mo, pp. 168. Leipzig, W. Engelmann. 15 Ner. 

Eschylos Agamemnon m. erliuternden Anmerkgn. hrsg. v. Rob. Enger. 8vo, pp. 
xxvii. and 148. Leipzig, Teubner. 12 Ner. 

Anacreontis que sunt et feruntur carmina gr. versibus lat. reddita ed. C. F. A. Nobbe. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 145. Lipsie#, Voigt and Giinther. 20 Ngr. 

Anecdota sacra et profana ex Oriente et Occidente allata, seu notitia codd. grecorum, 
arabicorum, syriacorum, copticorum, hebraicorum, ethiopicorum, latinorum, cum 
excerptis multis ete. Ed. Dr noth. Frid. Const. Tischendorf. 4to, pp. xvi. and 
218. Lipsiz, Graul. 8 Ngr. 

Apitz, Dr Joan., de xtate poematum Horatianorum a Richardo Bentleio inventa. 
Adjecto specimine conjectaneorum in Horatii satiras. 8vo, pp. 28. Berolini, 
Geelhaar. 5 Ngr. 

Apuleii Psyche et Cupido: recensuit et emendavit Otto Jahn. 16mo, pp. x. and 72. 
Lipsix, Breitkopf and Hirtel. 12 Ngr. 

Ariprand u. Albertus, Lombarda Commentare, nach den Hs. zum erstenmale hrsg. v. 
Dr. Aug. Auschiitz. 8vo, pp. 27 and 204. Heidelberg, J. C. B. Mohr. 13 Thlr. 

Aristotelis de republica libri vir. Iterum ed. Imm. Bekker. 8vo, pp. 265. Bero- 
lini, G. Reimer. 3} Thlr. 

Arndts, Dr Ludw., Lehrbuch der Pandecten. 2nd ed. 8vo, pp. xx. and 860. Miin- 
chen, literar.-artist. Anstalt. 3 Thlr. 18 Ngr. 

Arnold, Aug., Platon’s Werke einzeln erklirt u. in ihrem Zusammenhange darge- 
stellt. Als Einl. in das Studium des Platon u. der Philosophie. Pt. ii. 8vo, pp. 
xxiv. and 294. Erfurt, Villaret. 1 Thlr., 6 Ngr. 

Arnoldi, Matth., Commentar zum Evangelium des h. Matthiius. 8vo, pp. viii. and 
581. Trier, Linz. 3 Thlr. 

Asher, Dr. G. M. Disquisitionum de fontibus juris rom. historicarum fase. 1. [De 
vestigiis prime editionis codicis Justinianei, que in nono hujus codicis libro 
inveniuntur, etc.] 8vo, pp. iii. and 30. Heidelberger, J.C. B. Mohr. 6 Ner. 

Assen, C. J. van, Adnotatio ad Gaii institutionum commentarium secundum. 8vo. 
pp. iv. and 42. Lugd. Bat., Brill. 25 Ngr. 

Augustini S., confessionum libri x11r._ Auf Grundlage der Oxforder Edition hrsg. 
u. erlautert v. Karl. v. Raumer. 8vo, pp. xxiii. and 388. Stuttgart, Liesching. 
1 Thir., 27 Ngr. 

Baer, v., Kaspische Studien. 8vo, pp. iii. and 111. St Petersburg. (Leipzig, Voss.) 
15 Negr. 

Bartsch, Dr Karl, provenzalisches Lesebuch. Mit. e. literar. Einleitung u. e. Wir- 
terbuche hrsg. 8vo, pp. xxii. and 242. Elberfeld, Friderichs. 14 Thir. 

Baur, C., Palistina u. das petriische Arabien. Lithochrom. gr. Fol. Stuttgart, 
J. F. Steinkopf. } Thlr. 

Bengel, J. A., Gnomon Novi Testamenti. Secundum ed. 111. Fasc. 1 and 2. 4to, 
pp. iii. and 384. Berolini, Schlawitz. 1 ThlIr. 73 Ngr. 

Bensen, Dr H. W., die Kriegsfahrt der Athener nach Syracus im J. 415 v. Chr. 
Eine neue Geschichte in alter Zeit. 8vo, pp. 40. Regensburg, Pustet. 6 Negr. 

Bernays, Jac., Joseph Justus Scaliger. 8vo, pp. viii. and 319. Berlin, Herz. 
4 Thlr, 24 Ngr. 

Bernhardy, G., Grundriss der griech. Litteratur. 2nd ed. Pt. ii. Div. 2. 8vo, pp. 
677. Halle, Anton. 3 Thlr. 

Bet ha-Midrasch. Sammlung kleiner Midraschim u. vermischter Abhandlungen 
aus der iiltern jiid. Literatur. Pt. 3. Nach Hss. u. Druckwerken gesammelt u. 
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nebst Einleitgn. hrsg. v. Adph. Jellinek. 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 200. Leipzig, C. L. 
Fritzsche. 14 Thlr. 

Biblia Veteris Testamenti Ethiopica, in v Tomos distributa, ad libr. mss. fidem ed. 
et apparatu critico instruxit Dr Aug. Dillmann. Tom. i. Fasc. 3. 4to, pp. 162. 
Lipsie, Vogel. 2 Thlr. 

Bibliotheca historico-geographica (classified list of books on these subjects published 
during the half year) Jan.—Jun. 1855. Giittingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 
6 Ngr. Bibl. theologica and philologica. Ibid. 4 Ngr. each. 

Bindemann, Dr. C., der heilige Augustinus. Vol. ii. 8vo, pp. x. and 486. Leipzig, 
Schultze. 23 Thlr. 

Bisping, Dr Aug., exegetisches Handbuch zu den Briefen des Apostels Paulus. Vol. ii. 
pt. 2. (Eph. Philipp. Col. Thess. 1.) 8vo, pp. iv. and 364. Miinster, Aschendorff. 
25 Ngr. 

Bittner, Dr Frz, Lehrbuch der Kathol. Moraltheologie. 8vo, pp. xx. and 562. Re- 
gensburg, Manz. 2 Thir. 

Blau, E. O. F. H., de numis Achemenidarum aramzxo-persicis. 4to, pp. iv. and 
19. Lipsiw, Vogel. 10 Ngr. 

Bickh, Aug , Zur Geschichte der Mondcyclen der Hellenen. 8vo, pp. 107. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 3 Thlr. 

Bohmer, J., Kezad Marachin od. Beitrag zur Chaldiisch-Rabbinischen Lexicogra- 
phie [Talmud Midraschin &c.] zugleich krit. Bemerkungen iiber die neyeste 
Leistungen in diesem Fache. 8vo, pp. viii. and 58. Berlin, Springer. 20 Ngr. 

Boller, Prof., die Conjugation in den finnischen Sprachen. [repr. from the minutes of 
the Acad.] 8vo, pp. 179. Wien, Braumiller. 1 Thlr. 

Bopp, Frz., iiber das Albanesische in seinen verwandtschaftlichen Beziehungen. 
4to, pp. 92. Berlin, Stargardt. 13 Thr. 

Bosporus. Antiquités du Bosphore cimmeérien conservées au musée impérial de 
l’Ermitage. 2 vols. imp. folio, pp. clxxxii. and 620. St Petersburg. 1854. 
854 Thir. 

Brinckmeier, Dr Ed., Glossarium diplomeaticum &c. Vol. i. pts. 22, 23. Fol. pp. 
993—1088. (Hobelwagen—Kenmag.). Gotha, Perthes. 2 Thlr. 

Briickner, Dr G., hebr. Lesebuch f. Auf iinger u. Geiibtere. 2 sehr verm. u. verb. 
Aufl. 8vo. pp. vi. and 210. 

Brunn, Dr Heinr. Geschichte der griech. Kiinstler. Pt. ii. Div. 1. 8vo, pp. 1—440. 
Braunschweig, Schwetschke. 2 Thlr. 24 Ngr. 

Buss, F. J., der heil. Thomas, Erzb. v. Canterbury u.s.w. 8vo, pp. xxviii, and 
720. Mainz, Kupferberg. 3 Thir. 

Cecilii Balbi de nugis philosophorum que supersunt. E. codd. et auctoribus vetustis 
eruit, nunc primum ed., commentario et dissertatione iilustravit Ed. Wolfflin. 4to, 
pp. vi.and 91. Basiliw#, Schweighauser. 14 Thlr. 

Cesaris, C. Julii, Commentarii de bellis. Recensuit et illustr. Prof.Car. Ern. Chr. 
Schneider. Pars 11. fase. 3. 8vo, pp. viii. and 323-654. Halis, libr. orphano- 
trophei. 13 Thlr. 

Cassel, Selig, der Mittler [ Mesites]. Ein exeget. Versuch zu Galater 3.19, 20. 4to, 
pp. 24. Erfurt, Villaret. 5 Ngr. 

Catalogue de manuscrits orientaux, en langue sanscrit, sur l’astronomie, la médecine 
etc., recueillis dans les Indes orientales. 8vo. Paris, Didot. 

Cavedoni, D. Celestino, biblische Numismatik od. Erklirung der in der heil. Schrift 
erwahnten alten Miinzen, tubers. v. Werlhof. 8vo, pp. xi. and 163. Hannover, 
Hahn. 1 'Thir. 

Chijs, Dr Jac. Annus van der, Commentatio chronologico-historica de Herode 
magno, Judeorum rege. 4to, pp. xxix. and 72. Lugd. Bat., Brill. 1 Thle. 

Chronica domus Sarensis. Aus der Hs. hrsg. u. erliutert v. Dr Rich. Roessell. 8vo, 
pp. iii, and 63. Breslau, Trewendt and Grranier, 25 Ngr. 
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Ciceronis, M. Tullii, scripta que manserunt omnia. Recognovit Reinh. Klotz. 
Partis 1v. vol. ii. 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 404. Lipsia, Teubner. 18 Ngr. 

disp. Tusc. ex. emend. Reinholdi Klotz. Ed. 11. 8vo, pp. xiv. 185. 
Lipsia, Schwickert. 18 Ngr. 

Clemens Alexandrinus. Hebert-Duperron, L’abbé. Essai sur la polémique et la 
philosophie de Cl. d’Al. 8vo. Paris, Aug. Durand. 3 fr. 

Cobet, C. G., Commentationes philologice tres. 8vo. pp. 61. Amstelodami, Miiller. 
15 Ngr. 

Codex argenteus s. sacrorum evangeliorum versionis gothice fragmenta, que iterum 
recognita adnotationibusque instructa per lineas singulas ad tidem cod. additis 
fragmentis evangelicis codd. Ambrosianorum et tab. lapide expressa ed. Dr Andr. 
Uppstrém. 4to, pp. viii. and 125. Upsalie. (Holmia, Bonnier). 5 Thlr. 

Comicorum lat. preter Plaut. et Ter. reliquie : recens. Otto Ribbeck. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 413. Lipsia, Teubner. 3 Thlr. 

Coranus Arabice. Ed. stereot. 8vo, pp. viii. and 534, Lipsie, C. Tauchnitz. 
5 Thlr. 

Cornelius, C. A., Geschichte d. Miinsterischen Aufruhrs in 3 Biichern. Vol. i. 8vo, 
pp. ix. and 279. Leipzig, T. O. Weigel. 2 Thlr. 

Cornelius Nepos. Fiir Schiiler m. erliut. Anmerkgn. versehen v. Dr Johs. Siebelis. 
2nd ed. improved. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 200. Leipzig, Teubner. 12 Ngr. 

Curtius, Ernst, die Ionier vor der ionischen Wanderung. 8vo, pp. vi. and 66. Berlin, 
Hertz. 12 Ngr. 

, Geo., de quibusdam Antigone Sophoclez locis. 4to, pp. 8. Kiliz, Schwers. 
4 Ngr. 

Damberger, J. F., synchronist. Gesch. d. Kirche u. d. Welt im Mittelatter. Vol. ii. 
pt. 3. 8vo, pp. 431—654. Regensburg, Pustet. 18 Negr. 

, Vol. vii. pt. 4. pp. v. and 655—980. 27 Negr. 

, Vol. viii. pt. 1. 8vo, pp. vi. and 1—244. 18 Ngr. 

Daniel, Dr Herm. Adalb. Thesaurus hymnologicus s. hymnorum, canticorum, se- 
quentiarum collectio amplissima. Tom. 1v. supplementa ad Tom. 1. cont. 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 371. Lipsiw, Lischke. 2% Thlr. 

Delitzsch, Dr Frz., System der biblischen Psychologie. 8vo, pp. viii. and 440. 
Leipzig, Diérfling and Franke. 2 Thlr. 12 Ngr. 

Demosthenis orationes ex recens. Gujl. Dindortii. 3 vols. ed. 3. 8vo. Lipsia, 
Teubner. 1} Thir. 

Dhammapadam. Ex tribus codd. Havniensibus palice ed., latine vertit, excerptis 
€x commentario palico notisque illustravit V. Fausbéll. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 470. 
Havnia, Reizel. (Lips. Lorck). 3% Thlr. 

Dietrich, Dr Franc., Codicum syriacorum specimina que ad illustrandam dogmatis 
de coena sacra necnon Scripture syriace historiam facerent, e museo britannico elegit, 
explicuit. 4to, pp. 29. Marburgi, Elwert. 20 Negr. 

















, Dr Frz. E. C., zwei Sidonische Inschriften, eine griech. aus christlicher 
Zeit u. eine altphénicische Kénigsinchrift zuerst hrsg. u. erklart. 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 128. Marburg, Elwert. 1 Thir. 

Dirksen, H. E., iiber die Verdienstlichkeit methodischer Sprachforschung, in Bezie- 
hung auf die Textes-Kritik u. Auslegung rim. Rechts-Quellen. [repr. from the 
Trans. of the Academy.] 4to, pp. 22. Berlin, Diimmler. 8 Ngr. 

Dittmar, Dr Heinr., des Geschichte der Welt vor u. nach Christus, m. Riicksicht 
auf die Entwicklg. d. Lebens in Religion u. Politik u.s.w. Vol. iv. 2nd half, 
pt. 2, 8vo, pp. 305—688. Heidelberg, K. Winter. 1 Thlr. Vol. ii. ed. 3. 8vo, 
pp. xviii. and 686. 2 Thir. 8 Negr. 

Duden, Conr., de Sophoclis Antigona. 8vo, pp. iii. and 41. Marburgi, Catt. } Thlr. 


Eberhardi de Sax, fratris ex ord. pred., hymnus theodiscus in honorem beate marie 
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virginis editus et explanatus. Scripsit Theod. Bornowski. 8vo, pp. 55. Monas- 
terii, Regensberg. } Thlr. 

Eisenlohr, Dr, Das Volk Israel unter der Herrschatt der Kénige. Pt. 1. 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 299. Leipzig, Brandstetter. 1 Thlr. 

Elster, Ern. Car. Guil., de medii evi theologia exegetica. 8vo, pp. 47. Gottinge, 
Dieterich. 8 Ngr. 

Ernst, Commentar iib. den Prediger Salomo. 8vo, pp. iv. and 133. Géttingen, 
Dieterich. 16 Ngr. 
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Euripidis tragedia ex recens. Adolphi Kirchhofii. Vol. ii. 8vo, pp. 533. Berolini, 
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INDEX. 


A 


Abel-beth-maachah, now Ibel, 295, 296. 

Accents, a plea for Greek, 20 seq. ; 
Greek should be pronounced accord- 
ing to, 21, 27; ancient definitions, 23, 
24. 

Achilles Tatius emended, 214 seq. 

Adrian, the Egyptian month, 44 seq. 

fEmilius, aiuvdos, 264. 

Aischylus ‘ Choéph.” 186 
seq.; 589, 187; ‘‘ Pers.” 745 seq., 
225 a. “Eum.” 788, 9, 228; ‘‘Sept. 
c. Theb.” 220, 228. “‘ Prom. V.” 557, 
230. ‘‘ Agamemnon” transl., 363. 

Albertus Magnus, 70 note. 

*AdXaxrixdv Sixacov, 64. 

American Bible Union, 361. 

Anconisci (ancones caupone), 235. 

Andocides emended, 217, 218. 

Animosus, 82. 

*Avrirerovbds, 59, 60, 78. 

Aristid. ‘Orat.” xlvi. (ii. 145 Jebb), 
234- 

Aristophanes, his style, 152 b. 

Aristophanes ‘‘ Pax,” 1176, 227; ‘‘ A- 
charn.” 1104 seq., 232; ‘* Eqq.” 290, 
233; “Nubb.” 247 seq., 233. 

Aristotle ‘‘Eth. N.” iii. 2 and 3, 76; 
*‘Eth. N.” v. (“‘ Eud.” iv.) c. 5, 78; 
c. 8, 58 seq.; c. 10, 75, 76; viii. c. 13, 
75. ‘‘ Eth. Eud.” ii. g and to, 76; vii.9, 
75; Vii. 10, p. 1243, b. 27 , 63. “Eth. 
Magn.” 70 note, 73. On pleasure, 
‘¢ Eth. N.” ~ ys x. 7h ws. “Pel.” 
ii. I, 77 seq. ; iii. 9, 

Aristotle not the hie ‘of ‘* Eth. 
v—vii (‘‘ Eud.” iv—vi), 63, 66 - 
Schleiermacher’s view respecting the 
three Ethics, 67; Spengel’s, 67, 68 
Style of ‘‘ Eth. N.” 68, 69 ; of “ Eth. 
Eud.” 69, 70. a of the last chap- 
ters of ‘‘ Eth. N.” v. 79 seq. 

Aristotle on rhetoric, yr seq. 





N.” 


*Ackés, 4. 


Athenians, their devotion to rhetoric, 
149; owing to their litigious spirit, 
51. 

Aufrecht, 349. 

Augustine assigned the authorship of 
the Book of Wisdom to the son of 
Sirach, 39. 


Vou. Il. Nov. 1855. 


B 
B inserted in Greek, 334 seq. ; in modern 


languages, 336. 

Bailey, Jas., his edition of Forcellini, 
283. 

Bdvavoos, 130 seq. 

Jaumgarten ‘‘on the Acts,” 113. 

Belli, Onofrio, 120. 

Bendixen, J. “de Eth. N. integritate,” 
79 n. 

Bethsaida, 302 seq. 

Bezant, 235. 

Bible Union, American, 361. 

-bilis, Verbals in, 360. 

Blew, W. M. A., his translation of Aisch. 
** Agam.” 363. 

Bocal, 115. 

30lgia, 4 b. 

Bornemiza, 109. 

Bryson the Sophist, 143 seq. 

Bunsen on the Muratorian Canon, 38 
seq.; on °° Hippol. Refut. Heeres.” 
p- 252, 87; p. 291, 338, 342; his 
restoration of ‘‘ The Former Epistle of 
Peter,” 197 b; his interpretation of 
certain hieroglyphical signs, 232. 

suttmann on etikndos, &c. 228; on 7re- 
PLeN®, 233. 

Byzantine coin, 234, 235. 


Calepinus, 271, 278. 

Cambridge, Grantanbryege, 355. 

Candarials (kavda’\ns), 13, 14. 

Capernaum, site of, 298 seq. 

Carpathus, 9. 

Chariton emended, 207 “¢ 

Chinnereth or Gennesaret, 295. 

Chorazin, now Karazeh, 301. 

Cicero, ‘‘De Fato,” 97 seq. On the 
licence allowable in a pleader, 168. 
Origin of the name (cicer), 265. 

Clyde, Jas., ‘‘ Romaic and Modern 
Greek,” 243. 

Cognomina, compound, 20 un. ; meaning 
of the word, 261 n. s®y.; herbal sur- 
names, 265 n. 

Comb or combe, 4 b. 

Corinthians, Mission of Titus to the, 
194 seq. 

Crap, 8 


» 
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Creutzeri opuscula, 118. 
Cw, ewb, cWwd, cwm, cwman, 4. 


D 


A inserted in Greek, 334; d in other 
languages, 336. 

Dalmanutha, now Ghuweir, 307. 

Dara, the ancient Edrei, 294, 293. 

Aapidrrw, 337. 

Dava, 17. 

Demosthenes emended, 218, 219 ; ‘Cont. 
Steph. I.” extr., 233. 
Dinarchus emended, 218. 

Dis, 354. 

Dives, 353 seq. 

Donaldson ‘‘ New Cratyl. 
85. 

Donne, quotations in, 109, 110. 

E 

Edinburgh University, its Greek teach- 
ing, 35. 

Edrei, now Dara, 295. 

Ellis, Mr, his theory concerning Hanni- 
bal’s route, 308 seq. 

Ennius ed. Vahlen, 120. 

*Emideliecs, 157 b. seq. 

Erasmus on the pronunciation of Greek, 

2 

-es, -itis, termination of nouns, 353. 

Etruscans, their connection with the 
Thracians, 169 seq. ; Etruscan music, 
173. Lydian migration, 170, 176 
seq. 

Eudemus, author of Aristot. ‘Eth. N.” 
v—vii (‘‘ Eud.” iv—vi), 66 seq., 73, 
74; his style, 69. ‘‘Eudemian Ethics ” 
unfinished, 81. 

Euripides, ‘‘ Hippol.” 683, 85. Euripi- 
des employs sophistical expressions, 
134; his style, 152 b. 

Eusebius, ‘H. E.” v. 8 and 26, 41 


” gect. 217 b, 


F 


Faber’s “ Thesaurus Eruditionis Scho- 
lastice,” 27 

Facciolati, 279. 

Falkener, E., ‘‘ Theatres, &c. in Crete,” 
120. 

Faustus, felix, @dos, 354 

Fischer, A. M. ‘‘de Eth. Nic. et Eud.” 
68, 79; 73> 74, 79- 

Forcellini’s Lexicon, 279 seq. 

Fritzsche, A. T. H., his ed. of Eth» Eud. 
68, 70, 73, 74, 79. 

Furnaletto, his edition of Forcellini, 282, 
283. 


G 


Gaisford, Dr, account of, 343 
No. vii.) 


-347 (Cf. 


Galilee, on both sides of the Jordan, 
296. 

Gallon, 115. 

Gander, 336. 

Gennesaret or Chinnereth, 295 ; land of, 
300, 307. 

Geometrical proportion, 59 seq. 

German philology, 349 seq. 

Gesner, his editions of the ‘‘ Thesauri ” 
of Faber and Stephanus, 27 

T\arra, 141. 

Gorgias, 160, 162, 165. 

Gothic, its affinity to Rhzto-romansch, 
18o. 

Greek, insertion of mutes in, 85, 333 
seq. 


H 


Hammath, not the modern Hammam, 
295. 

Hannibal’s Route, Mr Law’s ‘‘ Criticism 
of Mr Ellis’s new theory concerning,” 
308 seq. 

Hare, J. C., 330 seq. 

Harosheth of the Gentiles, 297. 

Hazor, 293. 

“Exn os, 228. 

Heliodorus emended, 210 seq. 

Hermann, G. ‘‘de emendanda ratione 
Gr. Gr.” p. 384, 234. 

Hermann, C. F., his Juvenal, 359. 

Herodotus, i. 130, 47; li. 140, 53; iii. 
15, 50; lil. 119, 57; v. 78, 57; vi. 98, 

55; Vi. 109, 57; Vi. 131, 55; Vii. 114, 

Ds sg 131 and 233, 55; vii. 170, 

57; ix. 73, 56. On the date of the 
somapeniiion of his history, 46 seq. 

Hic esto ; hic sum, 82. 

Hieroglyphical signs, 232. 

Hieronymus “ Pref, in Evang. 8.Marci, 
87. 

Hildebrand’ “‘Glossarium Latinum,” 


o 


nino 
' 


” 


pte *‘Refut. Heres.” p. 252, 
87; p. 258 ; 225 b; p. 291, 338 seq. ; 
hymn to Alsculapius, quoted by, 88 
seq. 

Hofmann’s “‘ Lexicon Universale,” 279n. 

Homer, ‘‘ Il.” - 537, K. 15, 227. 

Horace ‘‘ Sat.” ii. 5. 32, 262 b. 

Hukkok, 292. 

Hyperides, new fragments of, 236: 
“contra Dem.” p. 36, emend., ib 


Ijon, the modern Merj ‘Ayan, 295, 296. 
I}lyrians, 3. 

Inscriptiones Sprattiane, 98 seq. 
Interpres, 353. 

"Térnrt, 230. 

Iszeus emended, 2 
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Isaiah ix. 1, 297, 299. 
Isocrates, 150 n., 152 N. 
Istic sum, 82. 


J 


Jento, jentaculum, 1. 

Jerome pref. to the books of Solomon, 
38; his mistakes in translating from 
the Greek, 40; knew the Muratorian 
Canon, 41. 

John, St, vi. 23, 306; xiv. 30, 31, 231. 

“* Joshua,” xix. 33, 34, 291. 

“ Judges,” iv. 11, 291. 

Justice distributive and corrective, 58 
seq. 

Juvenal, i. 15, 16, viii. 56 seq., and 
XVi. 21, 360. 

——_—— ed. C. F. Hermann, 359. 


K 


Kedesh, 291. 

Ko\oS8oddxrundos, 87, 224. 

Kuhn's “ Zeitschrift,” 348 seq. ; his de- 
rivation of ’Ereox\jjs, 349. 

Kurtz, Church History, 113. 


L 


Lakum, 291. 

Law, Mr, his ‘‘ Criticism of Mr Ellis’s 
new theory concerning the Route of 
Hannibal,” 308 seq. 

Letronne on the Egyptian month 
Adrian, 44. 

Lexicography, Latin, 271 seq. 

Liquids inserted, 337. 

Lituus, 173. 

Long, Mr G., his edition of Cicero’s 
Orations, 358. 

Longi ‘‘ Pastoralia ” emended, 94 seq. 

Luke, St, viii. 26, 296; ix. 10 seq., 304 
seq. 

Lukmajor, 17. 

Lycophron the sophist, 141 seq. 

Lydian migration to Etruria, 170, 176 
seq. 

Lysias emended, 216, 217. 


M 


Malden, Prof. 226 seq. 

Manes, 173 n. 

Mark, St, “the stump-fingered,” 87, 
224 Seq. ; Cap. V1. 32 Seq., 304 Seq. 

Mason’s Hebrew Grammar, 118, 

Matt., St, iv. 13, 307. 

Migdal-el, 293 seq. 

Miiller, C. O., ‘‘ Denkmiiler,” 240. 

Muratorian Canon, 37 seq. 

Mure, col. on the date of Herodotus’ 
history, 47 seq. 

Mutes inserted in Greek, 85, 333 seq. 


N 


Names, on the origin and meaning of 

toman, 257 seq. 

Naphtali, on the inheritance of that Tribe, 
290 seq., it extended beyond Jordan 
to the East, 292 seq. 

Nenia, 173. 

Niebuhr, translation of his ‘‘ Hist. of 
Rome,” 331. 

Nixav with double accusative, 233. 

Nomen 3 cognomen, 261 seq. 

Noricum, a Phrygian word, 3. 


O 


Osburn’s ‘‘ Monumental History of E- 
gypt,” 232, 237 seq. 


Oule, 4 a. 
P 


Parthenius emended, 93 seq. 

Ildoxw, 351. 

Pateo, 351. 

Paul, St, “1 Cor.” v. 9, 196 b, seq. xv. 
29, 112; Xv. 32, 204 b. xvi. 7, 196 b. 
xvi. 5, and 10—12, 197, 198. “ Phi- 
lipp.” ii, 12, 92. “2 Cor.” i. 15, 197, 
xii. 14, and xiii. 1, 2, 195 seq. 

Pecco, pecus, 356. 

Pennine, 7. 

TlepieXd, 233. 

Peter, St, 1 Ep. v. 12, 197 b. M. Bun- 
sen’s Restoration of his ‘ former 
Epistle,” ¢bid. 

Peto, 351. 

Philo, author of the book of Wisdom, 
38 seq. 

** Philological Museum,” Welcker on, 
332. 

Pius, piare, 356. 

Plato, “ Protag.” ed. Wayte, 245. 

Plato, on Sophistical Rhetoric, 153 seq. 

Plato Com. (Mein. Fragm. Com. ii. 649) 
emended, 234. 

Plutarch on Roman names, 264 seq., 
269 b. 

Polus, 139. 

Polybius, his account of Hannibal’s 
march, 308 seq. 

Pompeius magnus, 265. 

Pondus, pone, pono, pons, pontifex, wév- 
Tos, post, 352. 

Posco, postulo, forschen, 355. 

Pott, on personal names, 258. 

Prenomen, 262 seq., 267. 

Pretium, mpdaous, mplauat, 353. 

Procter “‘ on the Common Prayer,” 115. 

Propertius iii. 6. 14, 81; iii. 9. 9, 82. 

Protagoras, 138, 162. 

IIpoé\vpvos, 227. 

Proverbs xxv. 1, 38 seq. 

Purus, purgare, pus, putris, putere, 356. 
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Q 


Quintilian, 149, 150 n., 155 seq. 


R 


Rakkath, now el-A’raj! 295. 

Rasena, 6 seq. 

Rhac, 6 

Rheztians connected with the Thracians, 
5 seq.; meaning of the name, 6 seq. ; 
extent of Rhetia, 9. 

Rheto-romansch, 8 seq. ; compared with 
Thracian, &c., 11 seq.; with Gothic, 
180. 

Rhetoric, inordinate cultivation of, at 
Athens, 149; Plato’s account of, 153 
seq.; Quintilian’s, 155 seq., 167. 

Robinson’s ‘‘ Bibl. Res.” 293 seq., 298 
seq. 

Ss 


“ Sapientia”” in the Muratorian Canon, 
37; date of the book of Wisdom, 39 


seq. 

Schafi’s Church History, 119. 

Scheller, his Lexicon, 283—2g0. 

Schleiermacher on Aristotle’s Ethics, 67. 

Scrinium, 81. 

Signum, 355. 

Sister, 357. 

Sophistical rhetoric, 147 seq. Sophists 
ostentatious or mercenary, 129, 132; 
their “ conventional ” justice, 133, 
134; Aristotle’s account of them, 134 
seq.; Protagoras, 138; Polus, 139; 
Lycophron, 140—143; Bryson, 143 


seq. 

Suahaiien, “Philoct.” 691, 193 ; ‘‘ Elect.” 
595, 194. ‘‘CEd. Tyr.” 227 and 325, 
191; 305, 328 and 862, 83; 1084 and 
1341, 84; “Aj.” 3, 193; 571, 85; 
‘* Ant.” 310, I91; 797, 192. 

Soror, 357. 


Spengel on Aristotle's Ethics, 67 seq. ; 


his Duvaywyt Texvar, 148. 
Speusippus opposed by Eudemus, 72. 
Sponte, 352. 

Stanley ‘‘on the Corinthians,” 195, 196, 


202, 

Stephens, Robert, his “‘ Latin Lexicon,” 
. a 

-ster, termination of feminine nouns, 


357- 
Stobezi “‘ Floril.” emended, 216. 
Suringar, W. H. D., “‘ M. Tullii Cice- 
ronis Commentarii rerum suarum,” 
241. 


T 


Tell Haim, the ancient Capernaum, 301. 

Oewpoddxos, 104, 105. 

Thracians connected with the Rhetians 
and Etruscans, 1 seq.; in Asia (My- 
sians, Bithynians, Phrygians, &c.) 1, 
2; in Europe (Mesians, Dacians, 
Getz, Norici, &c.), 2, 3; meaning of 
the name, 12 n. Influence of Thra- 
cians upon the Greek religion and 
music, 171 seq. 

Thucydides, i. 2 § 3, 220 seq. Book vi. 
ed. P. Frost, 245. 

Tiberias, site of, 295. 

Tischendorf’s ‘‘ Monumenta Sacra Ine- 
dita,” 116; ‘‘ Anecdota sacra et pro- 
fana,” 364. 

Titus, his Mission to the Corinthians, 
194 seq. 

Todd, Dr J. H., “‘ The Book of Hymns 
of the Ancient Church of Ireland,” 243. 

Token, réxuap, signum, 355. 

Tregelles’ “‘ Account of the printed Text 
of the N. T.,” 110. 

Tyrseni, 175 seq. 


U 
Uxor, 357. 
Vv 
Vacuus, 4 a. 
Vallis, 4 a. 
Vallo, 4 a. 
Vanus, 4 a. 
Vas, vascus, vasculum, 4 a. 
Ve-, vestibulum, vecors, etc. 353. 
Veto, vitium, vito, 353. 


WwW 


Webster and Wilkinson, their Greek 
Testament, 360. 
Welter and Wetzer, 

kon,” 242. 
Wordsworth, Dr Chr., on Hippolytus, 
338, 339) 341, 342. 


** Kirchen- Lexi- 


x 


Xenophon Ephesius emended, 206, 207. 
P E ’ 7 


Z 
Zaanannim, oak of, 291. 
Zeno, his *‘ Achilles,” 130. 
Zer, now es-Sireh? 295. 
? v 











